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PERSONAL 


ISHING. Six miles of excellent trout fishing on 

the River Wey (both sides of the river) and 
8 acres of lakes, 2 miles from Farnham, Surrey. 
Large mansion and grounds for the use of mem- 
bers as a club. The river is being fully stocked 
with 30,000 young rainbow and brown trout. £175 
per annum for a limit of 50 rods.—Full particulars 
on application to Waverley Abbey, Farnham, 
Surrey. 


Moustain Cottage, North Wales, 1,300 ft., 

beautiful surroundings, offers summer 
guests restful holidays; full board; moderate 
terms.—Box 646, 


EAR FALMOUTH and Helford River; sea 6 

miles. Accommodation 6 guests, 3 doubles, 
modern country house; h. and c. in bedrooms; 
telephone; large garden. Booking now, 6 gns. 
—Box 525. 


ODS to let March till June on famous Black- 

castle beat in the Boyne at Navan, Co. Meath, 

30 miles from Dublin. Salmon and/or trout. 
Hotel or P.G. facilities available.—Box 432. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A CHILDREN’S PARTY DELIGHT. Novelty 

Magic, Talking Doll, Miniature Pantomime. 
Presented before Royalty.—CASTRO & APRIL, 
15, Ellington Road, Hounslow. Phones: Hounslow 
0675; Popesgrove 5571. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Persona! and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). 


Box Fee 1/6 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





ELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER? We pay 

£15-£35 for cultured pearl necklaces; £15-£25 
18-ct. pocket watches and chains; £3-£7 22-ct. 
wedding rings; £15-£75 gold cigarette cases; £25- 
£150 diamond eternity rings and watches; £20 for 
£5 gold pieces; £15-£80 solid silver tea-sets and 
trays; up to £1,000 for diamond or coloured stone 
rings, brooches, bracelets and earrings. Valua- 
tion by qualified expert (Fellow Gemmological 
Association). Register your parcels (we send 
cash or offer per return) or call at M. HAYES 
AND SONS, LTD., 106, Hatton Garden, London, 





E.C.1. HOLborn 8177. Telegrams: ‘Golcase, 
Smith London.” 
ENNIS. When buying new equipment re- 


member JAQUES TENNIS RACKETS give 
satisfaction. Handmade by craftsmen.—JOHN 
JAQUES AND SON, LTD., Makers of fine Sports 
and Games Equipment since 1795, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 
YouNDA FOR YOUTHFUL COMPLEXION. Use 

our perfect Trio-superfine Face Powder, 
Triple Action Cream, the “‘stay-put’’ base, Com- 
plexion Milk for thorough cleansing. 29/9 the 
three.—YUNDA BEAUTY CULTURE, LTD., 46, 
New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 1023, 





Att STRETTON HALL (Hotel and Club), 
Church Stretton. Come and relax; enjoy 
warmth, comfort and good food in this lovely 
country house set amidst the beautiful hills of 
Shropshire. Car meets guests if desired. Tele- 
phones: Church Stretton 298 and 245. 


N ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY in beautiful and 

mild West Wight. The Osborne Private 
Hotel, Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight, offers hos- 
pitality, bathing, boating, golf and excellent food. 
Garage. Reduced terms to early spring visitors. 
Summer terms from 5 to 7 gens. per week. Tel.: 
Freshwater 236, 


RGYLLSHIRE. ARGYLL ARMS HOTEL, 

INVERARAY. Fully licensed. Big log fires 
and good food. Own farm. Resident piper. Riding 
and driving in beautiful country. Deer-stalking, 
salmon and sea trout fishing, tennis and bowling. 
Through train from London to Dalmally or 
Arrochar or MacBrayne’s bus from Glasgow. 
Well-stocked bar. Under personal supervision of 
Proprietor: J.R. CARMICHAEL. Phone: Office 13, 
Visitors 45. 


LOOMFIELD GUEST HOUSE, Fenny Bridges, 
near Honiton, Devon. One mile Sidmouth 














ATRBORNE JACKETS. Brand new, windproof 

and waterproof, adjustable waistband, 4 flap 
pockets, camouflage design. Ideal for farmers and 
all outdoor workers, cyclists, etc.. Available in 
all sizes. Coupon free. Price 15/- each post free. 
—GOVERNMENT SURPLUS SUPPLIES, M.O. 
Dept., Tower Court, London, W.C.2. 


LWAYS WELL DRESSED WITHOUT 

COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, Overcoats, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 
tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments. Repairs, Cleaning and/or 
Tailor-pressing. Advice and estimate without 
obligation. Send NOW for early completion.— 
SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 
61, Bedford Hill, London, S.W.12. Balham 1600. 


LAN MCAFEE, LTD., 38, Dover Street, Lon- 

don, W., have available for immediate deliv- 
ery a few dozen pairs ladies’ Brown Jodhpur 
Boots, ankle strap design. Details on request. 


NTIQUES and FURNISHING. A choice collec- 
tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited.—_WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 











EDUCATIONAL 

LL THESE TREASURES ARE YOUR 

INHERITANCE. English Literature is the 
world’s best; its riches are at your disposal in 
the new Course written for the London School 
of Journalism by L. A. G. Strong, famous author 
and broadcaster. Whether as a means to serious 
study or as a guide and introduction to all that is 
best in English, this Course is ideal. Other 
Courses in Journalism. Story Writing, etc. 
Reduced fees.—Free advice from Applications 
Department, L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
Mus. 4574. 
LEARN Hairdressing and Beauty Culture for 

a successful career.—Prospectus Sec., Desk 4, 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 
6, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. Beauty 
Culture Dept., 449, Oxford Street, W.1. Mayfair 








Juncti Two miles fishing in Otter adjoining. — 


UDLEIGH SALTERTON. OTTERBOURNE 

HOTEL, “that small but well-known and 
well-regulated establishment where, strange as it 
may seem, the old standards of courtesy and 
service still survive.” A.A. and R.A.C. Phone 2. 
—Resident Proprietors: MR. and MRS. C. 
BROUGHTON HOGG. 


URGH ISLAND HOTEL. For a week-end, 

@ week or a month! Fine cuisine and wines, 
in surroundings of luxury and natural beauty. 
Terms from £2 per day inclusive. Guests can be 
met at Plymouth North Road Station.—Apply: 
THE MANAGER, Burgh Island, Bigbury-on-Sea, 
S. Devon. Grams or phone: Bigbury-on-Sea 272. 


DELIGHTFUL old country house has accommo- 
dation for a few paying guests. Situated on 
the borders of the New Forest 7 miles from 
Southampton. Terms moderate.—Box 635. 














SITUATIONS 
None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 
a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 
woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 
he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 
Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 
is for employment ercepted from the provisions of 











Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. that Order. 
A SAFE INVESTMENT equal to a return of over VACANT 
4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be CCOMMODATION offered in farmhouse in 


invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest is paid at the rate of 2 per cent. Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from SECRETARY, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhead. Telephone 1277. 


D™™onps, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 

and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices.—Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., the Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1 (REG. 1396). 


EUGENE DESCOURTE, Haute Couture, 99, 

Mount Street. W.1. Grosvenor 1220. Models 
direct from Paris. Orders taken promptly 
executed. 


AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE, CHEAPER 

THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof, suit- 
able for fencing. packing. horticulture, etc., 
break-point 545 Ibs., 55/- per mile coil: minimum 
quantity 1,000 ft. for 20/- (carriage paid), imme- 
diate delivery. Sample on request.—Write, Dept. 
6, co STREETS, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 


HAND-KNITTED goods wear better and save 
coupons. All garments knitted with your 
own wool to requirements.—Box 623. 


00? eR. Body Builders to H.M. The King, 
officially appointed Rolls-Royce, Bentley 

and Daimler retailers for nearly 40 years, have 

the undermentioned cars to offer of exceptionally 

low mileage and therefore in superb condition:— 

1939 30-h.p. Rolls-Royce Wraith Hooper Sedanca. 
Painted black, black leather to front seat. 
Beige cloth to interior. Facing sideways 
occasional seats. Mileage 15,000. 

1939 30-h.p. Rolls-Royce Wraith Hoover Sports 
Saloon. Painted black, upholstered in West 
of England cloth. Mileage 19,000. 

1937 25/30-h.p. Rolls-Royce Limvusine-de-Ville, 
Painted black. Interior upholstered in fawn 
cloth. Occasional seats. Mileage 27,000, 

HOOPER & CO. (COACHBUILDERS) LTD., 54, 

St. James’s Street, S.W.1. Tel.: Regent 3242 

(3 lines). 


APPIN & WEBB are buyers of high-class 

Jewellery and Silver. Also Gold of any 
description. Good cash prices.—156-162, Oxford 
Street, W.1; 172, Regent Street, W.1: 2, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


N AYFAIR CLASSICS. Hand-made Jerseys, 
Cardigans, Angora Woollies.—Order by post 
from 66, New Bond Street, W.1. 


R° FOX (in person) and HIS RANT now avail- 

able Hunt, County Balls, Weddines, Social 
Functions, etc.—Write: 173. Kensington High 
Street, W.8. B.B.C. Decca records. 


REMAKE HANDBAG CO. execute all kinds of 
Handbag Repairs. Alterations and Relines. 

Send or call for estimate.—57, Brompton Road, 

Knightsbridge, S.W.3 (over Randalls). 


"T MBER. To all Estate Agents and Land 

Owners. Old established firm of English 
Timber Merchants wish to purchase stands of 
timber giving full advantage of maximum control 
prices. Complete operations undertaken includ- 
ing felling, cording, burning and haulage.—Please 
reply to Box 645. 


WaA£xzinc & GILLOW now offer special facilities 
for the Repair and Adaptation of Customer’s 
Own Carpets. Oxford Street, W.1. 


HEN ordering KUMMEL insist on WOLF- 

SCHMIDT, the original KUMMEL since 1847. 
The aristocrat of Liqueurs, Renowned for 100 
years. 









































return house help. No heavy duties. 4 miles 
Galashiels. Sporting country. Young couple. 
Suit widow or single-—MRS. DOUGLAS, Glen- 
deary, Galashiels, Roxburghshire. 
GENT with extensive knowledge of farm 
management required for 3,000-acre farm in 
north Lincolnshire. Good house available at once 
and good salary and prospects offered to suitable 
applicant.—Write, Box 602. 
IOMPANION-HELP to live with small family 
in modern house. Must be able to drive a 
car.—Box 6%. 
EXPERIENCED Lady of good appearance and 
personality required as Manageress of Private 
Club in Midlands. Must be conversant with 
kitchen, restaurant and bar routine and have no 
family ties. Knowledge of M.O.F. returns and 
P.A.Y.E. not essential. Salary £6 per week with 
full board, free heat and light and unfurnished 
self-contained flat. Reply in writing giving full 
particulars of experience, age, etc., to Box 638. 
XPERIENCED Market Gerdener with Wife 
prepared to help in garden, Sevenoaks area. 
Furnished, two-bedroomed cottage available.— 
Box 6%5 
XCELLENT accommodation and generous 
salary and outings offered to Married Couple 
as Cook and House-parlourman/Valet in modern 
London house. Small family. Other staff kept.— 
Write: MRS. SAMUEL, 75, Avenue Road, N.W.8. 
ELL-EDUCATED Lady required as Com- 
panion-Help for private house in Lower 
Wharfedale area of Yorkshire, on bus route. 
Good needlewoman, preferably fond of the coun- 
trv. gardening and children.—Write: Box 641. 


WANTED 


GRICULTURAL ENGINEER has been director 

of Hungary’s largest agricultural and 
industrial factory; 48 years old, seeks job; will 
go overseas.—Box 643. 

RCHITECT (F.R.I.B.A.), specialised and ex- 

perienced in maintenance country houses, 
farm and cottage property, seeks appointment 
to large estate or trust company. First-class 
credentials.—Box 640. 

AMEKEEPER with long practice; good in 

ornithology and training dogs. Wife Conti- 
nental cook; their 16-year-old daughter works too 
if needed. Hungarian citizens.—Box 642. 

USBAND and Wife with son at prep. school 

would like appointment on farm or estate. 
East Grinstead district preferred. Husband an 
engineer with good knowledge of mechanical 
transport and wife efficient secretary owning 
typewriter. Provision of house essential.—Box 
644. 

EGULAR Lt.-Colonel, aged 47, requires post 

in country, where hard work of any kind, and 
loyalty, appreciated. Wife willing to look after 
children, secretarial work or assist in house (no 
cooking) during school terms. Separate accom- 
modation self, wife, and two children (at boarding 
school) essential. Highest references available. 
—Box 649. 
YouNnc Married Couple, wife B.Sc. horticulture 

with practical experience in fruit growing, 
husband ex-naval officer, require employment on 
small fruit farm or private estate beginning early 
summer. Furnished cottage essential.—Box 636. 


WANTED 


ANTED to buy, large or small collections of 
Oil Paintings, in any condition. —VEAL AND 
COULTER, 33, Ainsty Avenue, York. 















































INE BY CANDLELIGHT, and when the wicks 
are snuffed, repair to a modernly equipped 
bedroom and then . . . Good Night. 
THE SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL, 
MIDHURST SUSSEX. 
A Dormy House to the Sussex Coast. _ 
ORTFIELD HOTEL, SIDMOUTH, S. DEVON. 
A.A.****, R.A.C. Patronised by Royalty. 
Perfection in comfort and renowned cuisine. 
Excellent wines. In own charming grounds, 
superbly situated, overlooking the sea. Tel. 903/4. 


OLIDAY IN GLORIOUS DERBYSHIRE at the 

Palace Hotel, Buxton Spa. Luxurious accom- 
modation, splendid cuisine, cheerful service. 
Heated swim pool. Famous golf courses and 
county cricket ground nearby. In the heart of 
the Peak District, the Palace Hotel faces south 
in its own gardens. Wonderful views of hill and 
moor with easy walks to trout streams and wood- 
lands. Squash courts. Children’s playroom—ideal 
for family holidays. Terms from Mr. D. HEWLETT. 

OLYWELL BAY HOTEL, CUBERT, NR. 

NEWQUAY, CORNWALL. Tel. Crantock 242, 
Licensed. 30 bedrooms, divan beds, h. and c. 
Facing Atlantic, sandy beach, excellent surf- 
bathing from hotel. Book now for Whitsun 
onwards. Reduced terms May 29-June 12 and 
September 18-October 2.—Proprietor: SQUADRON 
LEADER A. L. DUKE. 


Loren. 














HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
This is just the Hotel to appeal to the readers 
of “Country Life.’”” Running water and telephone 
in all the comfortable bedrooms. Lifts, night 
porters and understanding management. Terms 
from 6 gns. en pension. Produce from own Wilts 
farm. Catering as attractive as possible. 
ACHRIE HOTEL. ISLAY. H. and c. in all bed- 
rooms. Home Farm. Excellent cuisine. Fully 
licensed with well-stocked cellar. 18-hole golf 
course. Surf bathing and miles of sand beach.— 
Avply: RESIDENT MANAGER. '’Phone: Port 
Ellen 10. 
ORTH CORNWALL. Wilsey Down Hotel, near 
Launceston. Shooting. Fishing. Between 
moors and sea. Good cooking, own farm. Com- 
fortable beds. Fully licensed.—WHITTINGHAM. 
Tel.: Ottenham Station 205. 
OUTHSEA. “NORMANDY” GUEST HOUSE, 
16, St. Andrews Road. Tel.: Portsmouth 73747. 
Convenient sea, shops, theatre, bus. Perm. and 
non-perm. Moderate terms. 
T. MAWES, CORNWALL (opposite Falmouth). 
SHIP AND CASTLE HOTEL, on water’s edge 
facing south. Good fishing, bathing, sailing, etc. 
Yachtsman’s paradise. Private baths, suites. 
Dancing. Good Continental cuisine. Plenty of 
spirits and choice wines. From 25/- per day. 
Trains met Truro. ‘Phone St. Mawes 326 or 
(T.ondon, Welbeck 6109). 
TUDLEY PRIORY, HORTON-CUM-STUDLEY, 
OXFORD, 16th-century Guest House in lovely 
grounds and beautiful unspoilt countryside, 
7 miles from Oxford (convenient transport 
arranged), welcomes guests for long or short 
visits. Fine walking and riding country (hacks 
available). Billiard room and children’s play- 
room, Ample and delicious meals, with every 
attention and consideration.—Brochure from 
Proprietors. Tel.: Stanton St. John 3. 
TRATTON HOUSE HOTEL, CIRENCESTER, 
offers perfect holiday accommodation amidst 
beautiful surroundings. "Residents welcomed. 
Excellent cuisine with our own garden produce 
and poultry. Hunting, shooting. fishing, golf and 
tennis all within easy reach. ’Phone: Cirencester 
835. 














TRETE RALEIGH HOTEL, NEAR EXETER. 

A small Country House Hotel de luxe in exten- 
sive grounds, midway between Honiton and 
Exeter. Within a few miles of the most beautiful 
coastline of Devon. Private suites. Fresh vege- 
tables and fruit from the gardens. Own poultry. 
Licensed. Tel.: Whimple 222. 






HOTELS AND GUESTS 


"TEVIOTDALE LODGE, NEAR HAWICK, 
BURGHSHIRE, offers an atmosphere of 
with the comforts and service of a first-class 
Excellent cuisine, well-stocked cellar. 
heating, h. and c. in bedrooms. First-class 
and river fishing. Delightful moorland 
Tariff on request. Teviotdale 232. 


HE FIELD, SALTWOOD, KENT. Q 

Country House, one mile sea. Accomm 
tion winter guests; fitted basins, electric f 
bedrooms; own produce. Tel.: Hythe 640511, 


HE GREENWAY,” SHURDINGTON, 

CHELTENHAM (4 miles). A Country Rp 
Hotel in finely timbered park, with garden 
exceptional beauty, at foot of Cotswolds. 
modern comfort and convenience. Dignified 
pleasant atmosphere. Really good food, he 
produce. Excellent bus service passes |, 
gates. Garage, stables, hunting with Cotswo 
rough shooting over 240 acres. Within easy 
of two golf courses. Owners in residence, 
Shurdington 52. 


HE OLD MANOR HOTEL AND COUNT} 

CLUB, WITLEY, near Godalming, Sw 
Full of character and mellow with age, } 
equipped with every up-to-date comfort, 
hard tennis courts in grounds. Hunting, rid 
golf, and fishing nearby. Well-stocked bar 
wine cellar for Club members.—Write for brochy 
or telephone Godalming 840. 


'UMBLERS HOTEL AND COUNTRY CL 
SHAMLEY GREEN, Near GUILDFOR 
Bramley 3155. Delicious food, a wonderful cel 
and old-fashioned smiling service—all in a pe 
setting. Lovely country, but only one hour fry 
London. Children and dogs welcomed. £ 
weekly. 
YN-Y-GROES HOTEL, Near DOLGELLBY 
Sheltered amidst finest scenery in Nor 
Wales, facing south, most comfortably furnishe 
Hot and cold services. Provides ideal accomm 
dation both summer and winter for those app 
ciating considerate attention, quiet surrounding 
and really good food. Good fishing. ' Full 
licensed. R.A.C. and A.A. appointed. Guests m 
at Dolgelley Station by arrangement. Pleas 
write for terms. 
VISITING LONDON? Stay at a White Hall Hot 
for first-class food, service and comfort, 
Montague Street, W.C.1, ‘“‘The Hotel with th 
Garden” (65 rooms), Museum 9714; Bloomsby 
Square, W.C.1 (75 rooms—licensed), Chancery 54 
ELSH COAST. Few guests received 4 
Country House in estate of 200 acres. Mow 
taineering, salmon and trout fishing, shootin 
riding, golf and all pleasures of a seaside holiday 
—PANTFIPAL HALL. ABFRDOVEY. Merionet) 


FOR SALE _ 


‘OR Sale, all copies “Country Life” for 19 ’ 
excepting issue Jan. 3. Perfect condition, 
Offers to Box 648. ae 
ARAGES, Garden Sheds, Living Huts. Latest 
design. No permits. Quick delivery. Cata/ 
logue free.—SILVER MIST BUILDINGS (Dept, 
C.L.12), Brockham, Betchworth, Surrey. Betch 
worth 2391-2-3. _ Z 
Gs. Boswell, in leather case.—Offers to Bor 
647. 





























CULPTURED MEMORIALS, 67, Ebury Street, 
London, S.W.1. A centre for artist-designed 
memorials in British stones, with good lettering; 
—Particulars ¢ and ill illustrated leaflet on request. — 
brown, black, rose and gold, sizes. approx 
38 in. x 30 in. and 32 in. x 24 in., prices £5 and & 
respectively, no coupons. Ladies’ Fair Isle Berets 
16/6, no coupons. Ladies’ Fair Isle Gloves, 18/ 
pair, 1 coupon. Ladies’ Fair Isle Jumpers, 124), 
6 coupons. Ladies’ Fair Isle bordered Jumpers 
80/-, 6 coupons. Gent’s all Fair Isle Slipovers, 
98/-, 6 coupons. Fair Isle bordered Shetlané 
Slipons, 65/-, 6 coupons. Hand-knitted woolle 
Slipovers, 30/4, 6 coupons. Hand-knitted all-wool 
Golf or Walking Hose, 20/- pr., 2 coupons. Hané 
knitted woollen Half-hose, 7/6 pr., 2 coupons 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed.—HEBRIDEAN 
CROFTER WEAVERS, Muir of Aird, Benbecula 
Outer Hebrides. - 
TAMPS. Big range of Georgian Colonials, 
many scarce, all 1d. each; approval— 
CHEESEMAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
WALnctT Tallboy, c. 1710, £96; Griffin market 
Rockingham Tea Service with tea plates 
£55. For sale privately. Seen S.W.1; no dealers.- 
Box 637. 





___ GARDENING 
2 EDDING PLANTS, Salvias, Dahlias, Geran 
iums, Celosia, Chrysanthemums, Zinnias 


Asters, Lobelia, Antirrhinums, Petunias, Ager 
atum, Nicotiana, Nemesia, Fuchsias, etc., All & 
name. Tomato Plants at 6/- per doz.—Price list 
on application to BALCOMBE NURSERIES. 
Swallowfield, Reading, Berks. Tel.: Reading 
83196, 

AMPHOR PLANT. A most uncommon her 

baceous plant. Attracts great interest 
Strong plants, 18/- doz.—J. MACGREGOR, 
F.R.H.S., Devt. 21. Carluke, Scotland. 


LIVESTOCK 











OLDEN. RETRIEVER, Labrador, Setter and 
Spaniel Puppies, usually for sale.—DOR 
MANS FARM, Broadbridge Heath, Sussex. 
NTERNATIONAL breed and obedience- .-winning 
fully trained Police Dogs, demonstrations, 
puppies, stud inquiries, training advice, etc- 
SIMPSON (Registered Trainer), Merrygete, 
Wilmington, Fastbourne. 
ENNETH J. BEESTON, Burley Farm, Alle 
tree, Derby. Tel. 57611 (2 lines). Classically 
bref thoroughbred Horses, all ages. Specialists 
in Ayrshire and Shorthorn Dairy Cattle ani 
Calves of the better kind. T.T. or Attested if 
required, commercial prices; 7 days’ approval. 
Prices and brochure on request. 











GANDERLING KENNELS offer for sale a few 

choice Springer Spaniel Puppies, excellent 
pedigree; should excel in field or show ring.— 
CARTWRIGHT, Addison House, Bilston Road, 
Willenhall, Staffs. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING ON PAGE 1014 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





By order of the Mortgagees. SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


Between Crawley (414, miles) and Horsham (6 miles). 5 miles from Three Bridges Station. 
COURT HOUSE, RUSPER 


A fine old Manor House built 

of brick with Horsham stone 

roof, part dating from the 
15th and 16th centuries. 


Fine model buildings (attested 

T.T. Licence), including a new 

block (near completion) built 
at considerable cost. 


Main water to buildings and.some 
fields. Fertile grass, arable and 
woodland. In all 
ABOUT 147 ACRES 


Also a grass enc losure of 6 % acres 


VACANT POSSESSION 


For Sale by Auction in two 
Lots at an early date (unless 
sold privately). 


Four reception rooms, boudoir, 
12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Com- 
pact offices. Main electricity and 
water. Modern drainage. Central 
heating. Pleasure grounds and 
gardens. Garage and _ stabling. 


Entrance lodge, 
Two modern cottages. 


Solicitors : Messrs. SHIRLEY WOOLMER & CO., Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C.4. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. WM. WOOD, SON & GARDNER, Crawley, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 


DEVON—ADJOINING THE FAMOUS LUSTLEIGH CLEAVE 


2 miles from Lustleigh Station. 3 miles from Moretonhampstead. 15 miles from Exeter. 
A Freehold, Residential and Agricultural Estate 
603 ACRES, WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
SOUTH HARTON FARM, a residence of character 
containing 3 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom and compact offices. Substantial buildings. Two modern cottages. 116 acres. 
HIGHER NORTH HARTON FARM. Homestead including two LOWER SANDUCK. A pair of modernised cottages and outbuildings. 
cottages and buildings. 85 acres. 29 -acres. 
FURSDON FARM. Homestead including two cottages and farm 








LOWER NORTH HARTON FARM. Homestead including two cottages lies 160 annua 
and buildings. 102 acres. rere oF othe ere mes 
TWO VALUABLE ENCLOSURES. 
SANDUCK FARM. A comfortable farmhouse with 2 sitting rooms, All the houses and cottages are entirely modernised and would form 
4 bedrooms and bathroom. Modernised buildings. 156 acres. extremely good small residences. 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 7 lots at an early date (unless sold privately). 
Solicitors : Messrs. PENNINGTON & SON, 64, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. RIPPON BOSWELL & CO., 8, Queen Street, Exeter, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 


OXON—WARWICKSHIRE BORDERS 


Magnificent position on the slopes of Edge Hill with beautiful uninterrupted views. 
Banbury 8 miles. London 1, hours by fast trains. 


A 14th-century House 
thoroughly modernised 
and in excellent order 
throughout and having a 
Guest House nearby. 
Approached by a drive, it 
contains : 3 reception, 6 bed- 
_rooms, 3 bathrooms. Modern 
offices with ‘Aga.’ The 
Guest House has 4 bedrooms 
and 2 bathrooms. Central 
heating and electric light. 
Garage for 5. Stabling. 
William and Mary farm- 
house now converted into 
two cottages. 
Two other cottages. Range of model buildings. Delightful gardens and grounds, kitchen garden and orchard. Good grassland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 85 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION OF ALL BUT 40 ACRES 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,667) 


SURREY. LONDON 17 MILES 


Between Croydon and Reigate. With excellent train service to London. 
THE MANOR HOUSE, WOODMANSTERNE 











A modern Georgian Residence Lodge and 4 cottages. 
built of mellowed brick with 
tiled roof. Extremely well ap- 
pointed and arranged, and 
standing 450 feet up facing due 
south with delightful views. 


Pleasure gardens, with paved 

terraces, extensive lawns, rose and 

rock gardens, grass tennis court. 

Kitchen gardens, woodland and 
pasture in all 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards 
room, 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Central heating throughout. Com- 
panies’ electric light and water. 
Telephone. Modern drainage. 


ABOUT 37 ACRES 


Vacant Possession of residence 
and grounds. 


For Sale by Auction at an early 


Garage for 5 cars. date (unless sold privately). 





Solicitors : Messrs. MARCHANT & TIPPER, Westminster Bank Buildings, Deptford Broadway, S.E.8. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK AND RUTLEY. | Particulars 1/-. 
Mayfair 3771 








(10 tines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON W.1 rs ae 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER os. LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 3316/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 











NORTHANTS—BUCKS BORDERS NEAR EDENBRIDGE, KENT 
THE ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY Edenbridge Town Station 34 miles, Cowden 14 miles, London 30 miles. 
THE GATE HOUSE, SYRESHAM AN OLD INN CONVERTED TO A FINE TUDOR RESIDENCE 
Charming stone-built resid in the Cot Id style. Bowlinglands, Stick Hill, Cowden. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 Containing 4 reception 
seme es, rooms, 6 bedrooms, bath- 


room, kitchen, scullery. 


Co.’s electric light. Main water and electricity. 


Central heating. Centra] heating. Cesspool 


Stabling. Garages. drainage. 


Ornamental garden. Lovely’ grounds’ with 
natural pond. 


Three 3. F land. 
pe a. See The total area being about 























94 ACRES 2 ACRES 
For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold privately) at the Town Hall, For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold aden, at 20 at the Castile Hotel, 
Brackley, on June 14, 1948. Tunbridge Wells, on June 25, 1 30 p.m. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Bridge Street, Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. Mayfair 
Northampton. 3316/7. | 
NORTH WALES CHICHESTER SUSSEX—TOWARDS KENT 
COUNTRY HOTEL A CHARMING MODERNIGED 17th-CENTURY BORDER 
é ‘a 
In glorious position 200 yards from favourite beach. ‘ Within a few miles of the coast. 
Seven miles from Caernarvon, fine centre for Snowdonia. Standing in walled gardens. A PLEASANT COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 principal bedrooms and - - 
Seventeen bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, electric light, main bathroom, domestic offices with maids’ quarters and Well suited for private occupation or as a guest house 
water. Part central heating. Garages for 10 cars. bathroom. Entrance hall, 3-4 reception, 7-8 bedrooms (fitted basins), 
Ovtbuildings including cowhouse and pigstyes. Large Garden room bathroom, domestic offices. 
garden, orchard, pasture field. ey Fn ? ; Main services. 
IN ALL 4% ACRES. FREEHOLD. VACANT Al sxatn sorviews. Garage for 3 cars and outbuildings. Pleasant gardens 
POSSESSION Outbuildings with 2 garages. with chalet. 
As a going concern. Attractively planned gardens. Large kitchen garden. 
PRICE £11,500 = INCLUDE THE FURNISHINGS ABOUT 1), ACRES ABOUT 2 ACRES 
ND EQUIPMENT PRICE FREEHOLD £8,750 PRICE FREEHOLD £10,250 
Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, | Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South 
icholas Street, Chester. Tel. 1348. Street, Chichester. Tel. 2633. Street, Chichester. Tel. 2633. 
WARWICKSHIRE HUNT On a south-western slope. 

Kennels 5 miles. Banbury 7 miles (London 70 minutes). BUCKLEBURY COMMON, NEAR NEWBURY 

A SMALL RESIDENTIAL FARMING ESTATE Buses 5 minutes’ walk. In a secluded position. 

Stone-built House of character nicely modernised. ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


netpet by Baillie-Scott 


Ten bedrooms (5 with in first-class order. 


basins), 3 bathrooms, 3 


reception rooms. Elec- Right bed and dressing 
tricity. Central heating. rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 
reception rooms, oak and 

Good water supply. elm panelling and polished 

a floors in many rooms. 
Attractive garden with Electricity. Aga cooker. 
swimming pool. Central heating. 
water supply. 

Hunter ous (8). Garage Two garages. Cow house. 
= =" 1 _ sted a Outbuildings. | Timbered 


grounds, small orchard, 


buildings. Three cottages. tennis court, 25 acres of 








woodlands, 18 acres of 
80 ACRES pasture. 
The whole in very good order throughout. TOTAL 45 ACRES 
Recommended by the Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Strest, FREEHOLD FOR SALE (with Possession at three months). 
Cirencester. Tel. 334/5. Sole Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester. Tel. 334/5. 








Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 
48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 





To be viewed by appointment. 
TILBURSTOW LODGE, SOUTH GODSTONE, SURREY 


In a fine position high up on a hill with exceptionally good views. Only 20 miles from London and 40 mins. by electric trains. 


A MODERN RESIDENCE 
Ample stabling and garage with flat 


over. 
well equipped throughout. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND | 
GROUNDS, KITCHEN GARDEN 
AND COTTAGE, . 


8 BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, AND 
BILLIARDS ROOM. 





surrounded by farm-land. 
Central heating. Main electricity 





FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 5 ACRES 


Owner's Joint Agents: Messrs. R. H. & R. W. CLUTTON, 107, Bell Street, Reigate (Tel. : Reigate 2533), and WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. (Tel. : Gro. 3121) 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





KENT 


London 33 miles, East Grinstead 5 miles. 
“SCARLETTS,” COWDEN ABOUT 156 ACRES 


SWINLEYFOREST DISTRICT 


Sunningdale 2 miles. London 25 miles. Close to the 
Royal Berkshire Golf Course. 





Half-timbered, oak-beamed modernised Farmhouse. 
Hall, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, compact offices. 
Private electricity and water (main available). Garages. 
Small grounds, kitchen garden, orchard. Water mill. Oast 
house. Ample buildings adaptable for dairy herd. 42 acres 
woodlands. Four cottages. For Sale by Auction in the 
Hanover Square Estate Room on a 27 at 2.30 p.m. 
(unless previously sold). 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, and 
Messrs. TURNER, RUDGE & TURNER, East Grinstead. 


Well-appointed modern brick-built House, occupying 
a delightful situation surrounded by common land. 
Four reception, 10 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, central heating. 
Main electricity and water. Garage. Cottage. 
Delightful gardens, preserved mainly in their natural state. 
Lawns. hard tennis court, kitchen garden. About 3%, acres. 
Crown Lease, 81 years unexpired at £55 p.a. 
To be Sold with Vacant Possession. 
Agents: TOWNSEND, GREEN & CO., 109-111, Jermyn 
St., S.W.1, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (40,286) 


NORTH WALES 


Overlooking sea and Aberdovey Golf Links. 
RHOWNIAR, TOWYN 





Picturesque Residence, designed by Mr. Oswald 
Milne, F.R.1.B.A., and situated in glorious country. 
Five reception, sun lounge, 11 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Acetylene gas. Main electricity available. 
Beautiful grounds. Garages. Oak barn. Stabling. Lodge. 
Three cottages. VACANT POSSESSION. 
Woods, pasture and arable (part let). In all 62 acres. 
For Sale by Auction at Queens Hotel, Chester, May 27, 
at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 


Auctioneers: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Pars. 1/-" 





18 MILES S. OF LONDON 


Station 1} miles, frequent electric trains. 


OXFORD 3 MILES 


Completely rural surroundings 300 feet up. 


HAMPSHIRE 


Edge of New Forest. Brockenhurst 5 miles. 





Delightful character House built of stone about 200- 
300 years old, added to and completely modernised. 
Four reception, 6-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main water and 
electricity. Part central heating. Two garages. Terraced 
grounds, lawns, kitchen garden. In all about 2 acres. 
Freehold for Sale with Possession. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (27,191) 





Attractive modern House enjoying lovely views. 


Three reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Partial central 
heating. Company’s electric light. Excellent water supply. 
Gas. Main drainage. Cottage. Garages. Stabling. Attrac- 
tive gardens, paddock. About 5% acres. Freehold. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. E. J. BROOKS & SON, F.A.L., of 
Oxford, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,688) 





Attractive House overlooking the Beaulieu River. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (5 with basins 
h. and ¢.), bathroom. Company’s electric light. Excellent 
water supply. Telephone. Cottage. Two garages. Stabling 

for 3. Attractive gardens and grounds. 
In all 15 acres. For Sale. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,677 





M ir 3771 
(10 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London ’’ 








Regent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


Telegrams: 
‘‘Nichenyer, Piccy, London’’ 
“Nicholas, Reading’’ 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1: 1, STATION ROAD, READING 





: FORTHCOMING AUCTIONS 
THE EDGE, ST. MARGARETS BAY| LEwISFORD HOUSE, HITCHIN, KENTISH COAST 
NEAR DOVER HERTS Within easy walking distance of the coast, village and famous 


Occupying a superb position on the cliff with wonderful sea 
view over the bay. 


CHARMING RESIDENCE 


with 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. Delight- 

ful gardens, including the benefit of a cost of works pay- 

ment for war damage for rebuilding cottage and garage. 
Perfect order. 


Electric light, gas and Co.’s water. 
For Auction unless sold privately. 


Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 





FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 
On outskirts of town. 
8-10 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, excellent offices. 
Garages. Lovely old walled garden. 
Company’s water and electric light. Central 
In all about 2 ACRES 
For Auction unless sold privately. 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


THE BOXES, PEVENSEY BAY, 


SUSSEX 
MODERN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE 
, Occupying unique situation on the beach. 

Eight bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. Complete 
domestic offices. Swimming pool. Walled garden. Squash 
and tennis courts. Garages. 

Benefit of cost of works war damage payment. 

For Sale by Auction at an early date at a low upset 
i 


heating. 





; price. 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 





golf course. 
For Sale with Vacant Possession early July. 


AN ATTRACTIVE DESIGNED WELL-BUILT 
SEMI-BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


erected around an open tiled forecourt, the principal rooms 
facing 8. to S.W., enjoying the maximum of sunshine. 


Accommodation: Dining room, lounge 18 ft. x 15 ft., 
kitchen 15 ft. x 14 ft. 6 in., 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 


First floor: 2 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Main electricity and power. 
garage. 


Main water, gas. 
Small garden. 


Space for 


FREEHOLD £5,500 


Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents, as above. 








TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! MAPLE & 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1 
(Euston 7000) Co., L tp. (Regent 4685) 





NEAR COOKHAM DEAN, BERKS 
IN A BEAUTIFUL SPOT, HIGH ABOVE THE RIVER 


One of the finest positions in the Home Counties with remarkable views over the Thames 


Valley to the Chilterns beyond. 


Exceptionally 
Country 


charming 
Residence beau- 


Suitable for Private Resi- 
dence, School, Guest House 


SUSSEX 


Between Three Bridges and East Grinstead. 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


tifully appointed and con- 
taining: Lounge hall, 2 rec., 


5 bed and dressing rooms, 


or similar Institution. 
Thirteen bed and dressing 





: bath. —— —— Cos pS oy 4 light — 
neating. Main electric light ber: . 3 ati 
aan water: Menelicnt water. Central heating. 


Main drains. 


The gardens and grounds 
are well laid out and include 
lawns, flower beds and 
borders, woodland, kitchen 
garden, orchard, paddock, 


garage and outbuildings. 


The gardens and grounds 
are a special feature of the 
property. Easily main- 
tained and including tennis 











lawn, — terrace, lily ete., in allaboutS ACRES , 
pond with fountain, pad- . ; 
dock, natural woodland, ets Mave eer aan sd 
IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES ‘ PRICE FREEHOLD £12,000 OR NEAR OFFER 








Agents: MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. Tel. : Regent 4685. Agents: MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. Tel.: Regent 4685. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: “‘Selanlet, Piccy, London’’ 








Regent 8222 (15 lines) 











ESHER, SURREY 


14 miles from Hyde Park Corner. 
The pleasing and well-planned Freehold Modern Residence 


“COURTHOPE,”’ ESHER PARK AVENUE 


On two floors, 7 bed and 
dressing (4 with pedestal 
basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 
reception rooms, excellent 
offices. All main services 
and central heating. 
Garages. Pony stable. 
Delightful gardens, orchard 
and pony paddock. 


1 ACRE 


VACANT POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION. 





For Sale by Auction at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, 
on Tuesday, June 22 (unless sold privately). 
Solicitor: D. C. LANGFORD, Esq., 5, Berners Street, London, W.1. 
Joint Auctioneers: BARTON, WYATT & BOWEN, 58, High Street, Esher, and 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


By direction of Lt.-Col. Michael Wallington, SET 


In the heart of the Portman country; hunting, shooting and fishing available. 
“THE OLD RECTORY,” LANGTON LONG, LAMOFORD 


A charming Freehold narer Residence 


With central heating. Co.'s 
services, halls, 4 reception, 
7 bedrooms and 2 dressing 
rooms (all with h. and c.), 
3 bathrooms, usual offices. 
Stabling, garages, cottage. 
Beautifully matured, well 
wooded and shrubbed gar- 
dens, walled kitchen garden, 
meadow and woodland. 
In all about 8 ACRES 





For Sale by Auction at 
the Red Lion Hotel, Salis- 
; bury, on June 15, at 3 
p.m. (untess sold 
privately). 





Solicitors: Messrs. ROYDS RAWSTORNE & CO., 46, Bedford Square, W.C. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. A. M. BOORMAN, F.V.1., 61, East Street, Blandjond. 
and HAMPTON & SONS, as above. 





OXSHOTT, SURREY 


Close to lovely wooded expanse. Easy reach of well-known golf courses, mile from station. 
“THE RED HOUSE,” 
Extremely attractive Freehold Property with well-equipped Residence 


Hall, 3 reception, 7 bed- 
rooms, 2 dressing rooms, 


4 bathrooms, offices. 
Garages, greenhouses, out- 
buildings. 


Enchanting pleasure gar- 
dens with kitchen garden 
and orchards of over 





24%, ACRES 
Also 
“Ridgeway Cottage,’’ 
modern villa residence and 
garden. 
All public services. Main 
drainage. 


For Sale by Auction in two Lots at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, 
on Tuesday, June 29, 1948 (unless sold privately ). 
Solicitors: Messrs. CROFTS & INGRA M and W _* TT & CO., 14, Artillery Row, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, pie sa Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


OXTED, NEAR LIMPSFIELD, SURREY 


500 ft. up in magnificent position with views of indescribable beauty. 


“LIMPSFIELD COURT,” 
Comfortable House in dignified Tudor style. 


Halls, 4 reception, 10 bed 
and dressing rooms, nur- 
series, 3 baths, ample 
Offices. 
Companies’ services. 
Central heating. 
Cottage, flat, stabling, gar- 
ages, etc. Delightful and well 
laid-out gardens, kitchen 
garden, swimming pool, and 
wood-land. In all nearly 
7 ACRES FREEHOLD 
For Sale by Auction at 
the St. James’s Estate 
Rooms, S.W.1, on June 8, 
1948, at 2.30 p.m. (unless 
sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. LINKLATERS & PAINES, Granite House, 97, Cannon St., » C4. 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’ 8, S.W. 











BRANCH OFFICES : WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel. : 


WIM. 0081), & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel.: 243) 








6, ASHLEY PLACE, 
LONDON, S.W.1. (Victoria 2981) 
SALISBURY (2467-2468) 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, r rics. 


SHERBORNE, DORSET (597-598) 
ROWNHAMS MOUNT, Nursling, 
SOUTHAMPTON (Rownhams 236) 





NEW FOREST. FREEHOLD 
In a well-known and lovely residential district. Ringwood 4 miles, Bournemouth 10 miles. 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


Five principal and 4 secondary bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, convenient 
offices. Central heating. Main water, electricity and gas. 


Garage for 3 cars. Beautiful garden. 
Together with BUNGALOW AND SMALL HOUSE. Total area about 
5 ACRES. FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Full particulars of RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Rownhams Mount, Nursling, Southampton. 
"Phone: Rownhams 236, or Hewitt & Co., Ly mington, Hants. 





WILTSHIRE. IN THE WYLYE VALLEY 
Warminster 7 miles, Salisbury 14 miles. 
ATTRACTIVE STONE AND SLATED HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


In a village with excellent bus service. Six bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 2 recep- 
tion rooms. Main electricity. Own water supply. Small garden and paddock. 


Useful buildings and yard, in all about 
ONE ACRE. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
For Sale by Private Treaty or Auction later. 


Apply: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury. 








DANIEL WATNEY, EILOART, INMAN & NUNN 








ESSEX—HERTS BORDERS 


Elsenham station 4 mile. London 34 miles. 


OLD PLACE, UGLEY GREEN, 


CHARMING STUD AND PLASTER COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Containing 5 main and 2 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, lounge hall. Main water 


and electricity. Aga cooker. 
Attractive gardens and grounds, garage and outhouses. In all 


ABOUT 5 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT 
For further particulars apply Sole Agents: DANIEL taser, EILOART, INMAN & NUNN, The Charterhouse, 


Charterhouse Square, E.C.1 Clerkenwell 4414 








MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 





THIS SUPERB AND WELL- 
KNOWN RIVERSIDE RESIDENCE 


with 17 bedrooms, 8 bathrooms, 5 reception 
rooms, billiards room, winter garden. Central 
heating. Main services. 


Nearly half a mile frontage to both banks of the 
Thames. 


tahtii 13 lant 





Mode! garages and 

cottages, fishing and mooring rights, 

island, agricultural land and productive 
gardens. 








THE WILLOWS, WINDSOR 


IN ALL ABOUT 66 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY 
£25,000 


Joint Agents: 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, London, W.1 
(Mayfair 3771), and 


Messrs. GIDDY & GIDDY, 
52, High Street, Windsor (Tel. 73). 
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1948 








Regent 
4304 


MEMBERS OF THE 


OSBORN & MERCER 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





ON THE RIVER HAMBLE 
CLOSE TO SOUTHAMPTON WATER OVER WHICH 
EXCELLENT VIEWS ARE OBTAINED, AND AD- 
JOINING A WELL-KNOWN YACHT ANCHORAGE 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
On high ground. South aspect. 





Approached by a carriage drive and containing 
3 reception, billiards room, 15 bepeoome, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and wa 
BRICK-BUILT ENTRANCE LODGE OF SIX ROOMS 
Well-timbered gardens and grounds with a profusion of 
rhododendrons and other flowering shrubs, tennis court, 
kitchen garden, etc., in all 
bout 7 Acres 
PRICE FREEHOLD £11,750 
The property is admirably placed for conversion 
to a private hotel and a catering licence has 
actually been granted for the premises 
Inspected and recommended by the Agents: OSBORN Anp 
MERCER, as above. (18,065) 





NORTHANTS 
Adjoining an old-world village in the centre of the Pytchley 
country. 
AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE DATED 1739 
Three reception, 11-12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Stabling 
in electricity and drainage. 
Five cottages (2 with possession). 
CHARMI cS LAKE OF 2 ACRES 
Well-timbered gardens, kitchen garden, grassland, etc., in all 
ABOUT 36 ACRES 


Moderate price for quick sale. 





12 MILES NORTH OF TOWN 
An ideal — Estate in lovely countrified surroundings 
ommanding delightful views. 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE ON TWO FLOORS 
Four reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main services. Central heating. 
Lodge. Garages. Outbuildings. 
Finely timbered gardens, walled fruit and vegetable garden, 
eee. ete., in all 


ABOU ¥, ACRES 
FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,083) 
ON A RIDGE OF THE CHILTERNS 
Beautifully situate 600 feet above sea level, sur- 
rounded by Farm and Common Land and com- 





manding magnificent views in every direction 

Within convenient reach of stations for daily reach of Town. 

A DELIGHTFUL WELL-BUILT MODERN 
HOUSE 





In first-class order with large and lofty rooms. 
3-4 reception, 7-9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Companies’ electricity and water. Central heating 
ATTRACTIVE DOWER HOUSE 
(at present let furnished). 

Garages, st 
Mature 4d, well- aaeuaed gardens ‘with tennis court, orchards, 
fine kitchen garden, 2 paddocks, etc., in all 
bout 8 Acres 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £15,500 
Inspected and very strongly recommended by OSBORN 








ADJOINING OXSHOTT HEATH 
Admirably situate adjacent to miles of open 
Common Land, within a few minutes of the 
Station with a first-class service of electric 

trains to town 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
Quite up to date and in splendid order. 





Hall, 3 reception, 6. bedrooms, bathroom. 


Companies’ electricity, gas,and water. odern drainage 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT 
Large Brick-built Garage. Outbuildings 

Charming well-timbered, matured gardens with a 

profusion of flowering shrubs, lawns, flower beds and 

borders, kitchen garden, orchard, etc., in all 
About | 4% Acres 
Price £8,750 

A quantity of furniture and furnishings would probably be 

sold if required. 

Inspected and. very strongly recommended by the Sole 

Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,069) 


IN THE MEYNELL COUNTRY 
A CHARMING QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


In a lovely unspoilt village 
Hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
ain electricity. Central heating 
Range of outbuildings with stabling, garage, etc. 
Walled ores a gosden, etc., in all 


ONLY £5,500 FREEHOLD WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 

















Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,937) AND MERCER, as above. (18,066) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18038) 
3, MOUNT ST. ~ Grosvenor 
LONDON, W.1 RALPH PAY & TAYLOR voai-3s 

BETWEEN AMPTHILL AND BLETCHLEY GERRARDS CROSS 2} miles. Frequent bus and 


Main line station 4 miles (Euston 1 hour). 


GENUINE “ WREN” 


| tages LY, 





APPROXIMATELY 22 ACRES. 


300 ft. up. Sandy soil. 


HOUSE DATING FROM I7I! 


On outskirts of picturesque village. 
ture park facing south. 


billiard room, 10 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
GARAGES. STABLING. 


Walled garden of particular charm. 
Specimen trees, lawns, grassland, etc. 


POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


FREEHOLD £15,000 


Highly recommended from personal knowledge by RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


Pleasing red brick richly mellowed by time. 
In ‘minia- 


Four reception (rich Jacobean oak panelling), 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


TWO COTTAGES. 





Green Line coach services. South-western views over 
river valley. PICTURESQUE WELL-BUILT 
HOUSE entirely upon two floors, built about 30 years ago. 
Lounge, 2 reception, kitchen, maid’s bedroom and bath- 
room, 4 “principal bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom. 
Main electricity, power, water, gas. Septic tank drainage. 
Immersion heater. Garage. Terraced gardens, lawns, fruit 
trees, lily pond, crazy paved formal rose garden, shady 
forest tree. ABOUT ACRE. URGENT SALE 
ESSENTIAL, OWNERS GOING ABROAD. POS- 
SESSION SEPTEMBER NEXT. Freehold as it 
stands complete with contents (except personal 
items) £10,000, or £8,500 (empty). Personally recom- 
mended. 





RURAL ESSEX. Main line station 10 minutes. Liver- 
pool Street just under 1 hour. UNUSUALLY 
ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE, brick built, part rough- 
cast and weatherboard, old tiled roof, Three reception, 
billiard room, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. All main services. 
Thermostatic gas boiler with constant hot water. Lately 
redecorated throughout. Power points in every room. 
Garages. Range of useful outbuildings. Well-stocked gar- 
dens, orchard (400 trees all varieties), lawns, etc., in all 
ABOUT 4% ACRES. FREEHOLD ONLY £7,000. 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 








184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Kensington 
0152-3 





1007 


ISLE OF WIGHT 
EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 
Brilliant views all around, especially of 
Solent and Spithead. 
CHARMING COUNTRY ree 

OF GEORGIAN CHA 
together with 23 ACRES 
The residence is divided into 4 flats with 
Vacant, Possession of 2, and 2 let producing 
£230 p.a. 
. In addition there are 4 cottages let. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT MAIN WATER. 
ALSO GAS. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £10,000 
A nice house with small farm and sound 
investment. 


SOMERSET-WILTS BORDERS 
Bath 9 miles. Frome and Trowbridge 4 miles. 

PERFECT SMALL GEORGIA 
RESIDENCE. Three rec., 10 bed., 4 baths. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. MAIN WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. Garages. Stabling. 
Charming grounds. Walled kitchen garden 

and orchard. 10 ACRES 
FREEHOLD ONLY £8,500 





OXON. 
Splendid Mixed Farm, 300 ACRES 
GOOD FARMHOUSE 


Three rec., 4 bed., bath. Main elec. Excel- 
lent and extensive buildings. Cottages. 
PO: eso ONLY £16,000 

IN 





Immediate inspection advised. 





COLCHESTER 10, LONDON 50 MILES 
VALUABLE DAIRY FARM 553 ACRES 


bounded by a river for nearly 1 mile. 
fishing. 


GENTLEMAN’S SMALL RESIDENCE 
OF CHARACTER 
7 bed. (fitted basins), 


electric light, 
Modern drainage. 


Good 


Three rec., 2 baths. 


Central heating, excellent 


water. 
Bailiff’s house, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSS. 
Sole Agents. ? 


9 cottages, 3 sets of bldgs. 





SUFFOLK 


Productive Arable Farm around 
S$, in excellent cultivation. 
Superior Residence of Character. 
Splendid bldgs., 2 cottages. 
POSSESSION. FREEHOLD 


YORKSHIRE. VERY EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 
Absolutely first-class Dairy Farm, around 
00 ACRES, tithe-free and carrying over 
100 head, mostly pedigree Friesians. 
MODERNISED FARMHOUSE, 5 cot- 
tages, two sets of buildings, including the 
most modern, architect-built cowhouse in 
the county, and tying 70. LIll-heatlh only 
reason for sale. Immediate Possession. 
FREEHOLD, lock stock and _ barrel. 


Highly 
250 A 

















TUNBRIDGE WELLS 46 
OXTED 240 


SEVENOAKS 2247-8 
Tels 
REIGATE 2938 & 3793 





12 MILES SOUTH OF ‘LONDON | 





Overlooking cricket ground. 
Luxurious home with 5 bed- 
rooms (h. & c.), 2 superb 
bathrooms, 3. spacious re- 
ception, maids’ room, model 
domestic offices. Oak floors, 
central heating, double 
garage. Exquisite garden 
with swimming poo 
PRICE FREEH 
£13,500 


Sole Agents : 
MOSELY, 
125, 


IBBETT, 
CaRD & COoO., 
High St., Sevenoaks 
(Tel. 2247/48). 





IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


SEVENOAKS, KENT 
TUNBRIDGE ae KENT 
OXTED, SUR 

REIGATE, SURREY 


ATTRACTIVE COMPACT RESIDENCE 


Situate midway between Red- 
hill and Merstham. 
REDHILL: Residential 
position, 1 mile _ either 
Mersthamor Redhill Station, 
under 40 minutes London. 
6 bed., bath, 3 rec. rooms. 
Garage, % ACRE matured 
garden. 
FREEHOLD £6,500 
VACANT POSSESSION 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD AND 
Co., 47, High St. Reigate. 
(Tel. 2938 and 3793). 
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ew GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS “MEE 


(4 lines) 





(ESTABLISHED 1778) and 68, Victoria St., 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 Westminster, 8.W.1 
SOMERSET-WILTS BORDER A FEW MILES SOUTH OF GUILDFORD 
In the beautiful Avon Valley. Close village and station. 44 miles main line. On bus routes and close to station 


A FASCINATING PERIOD (PART 13th-CENTURY) RESIDENCE 
Horsham stone roof, full of oak beams with high ceilings. 


Many thousands of pounds 


THIS SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT RESIDENCE 
in mellowed Bath stone, containing 


Three reception rooms, have been spent on modern- 
lounge hall, 7 bedrooms, 2 page yt is = _ 
bathrooms, compact domes- SS 


tic offices. Main electricity, Three reception rooms, 6 
gas and water bedrooms, dressing room, 
get ? 3 bathrooms. All main 
services. Central heating. 











Central heating. Septic Garage. Garden, loggia. 
tank drainage. A x 
Two greenhouses. Beauti- 
Charming grounds of about ae —. with 
Son lens , pond, lawns, formal rose 
7% ACRES including a garden and many fine old 
productive orchard. fruit trees. 
‘arage > LL ABOUT 
Garage. Lodge. IN i ACRES U 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Full details from Messrs. GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1 Inspected and strong recommended by the Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE AND 
(4.7690) Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.1982) 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE CLOSE TO SEVENOAKS SALOP 
10 miles Cambridge, 15 miles Newmarket. In a picked position about 500 feet above sea level with exten- 100 ACRES WITH POSSESSION 
: sive views. Near bus route and within a mile of main line } 
railway station. | 


OLD STABLE PREMISES being the subject of conver- 

sion to most attractive SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE, 

plans of which have been submitted and approved by the 
authorities. 


Licence for the work involved has been obtained. 


It will afford on two floors the following accommodation: 
2 reception rooms, cloakroom, kitchen, etc., 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom and w.c. 

All main services available. Garage. 
GROUNDS OF ABOUT 1 ACRE. FOR SALE 











FREEHOLD 
= ; ; 4 On the site is a small cottage at present let to a statutory « L 
reclicat order 8 bed 2 baths 3 tec. Topmis. Maintwater | tenant, but possession may be had by arrangement. | 94 ped,"2 bath. suite of reception rooms. Good water 
and electricity. 2 garages, stabling. Old-world grounds, | Full particulars and plan from the Owner’s Agents: and drainage. _ Accre aed farm buildings. 
nearly 3 ACRES. Vacant Possession on completion. | GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. £12,000 FREEHOLD 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (BX.277) GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, local Street, W.1. (7,447) 














omen JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK SOROS 


OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 
BETWEEN OXFORD AND BANBURY 


HUNTING WITH THE BICESTER AND THE HEYTHROP. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
STONE-BUILT PART GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Containing, briefly, 4 reception rooms 6 principal bedrooms (3 with adjoining dressing rooms), 2 principal bathrooms, 6 servants’ bedrooms (or storerooms), and servants’ bathroom. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. ABUNDANT WATER SUPPLY. TELEPHONE. 
Stone-built stabling and garage block. Small farmery. Three excellent cottages. 
Charming gardens and grounds, walled kitchen gardens and pastureland, in all about 27 ACRES 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION THIS YEAR BY ARRANGEMENT 
Apply the Sole Agents, as above (Oxford Office). 








By order of Trinity College, Oxford. 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 


BOAR’S HILL, NEAR OXFORD 
A WELL-BUILT PLEASING RESIDENCE 


Containing, briefly, 3 reception rooms, modern domestic offices, including maids’ sitting room, 7 bedrooms, and 2 bathrooms. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER; GAS; MAIN WATER SUPPLY. 
Central heating throughout. Telephone. Garage and stabling. Cottage. Gardens and grounds, 
IN ALL ABOUT 3, ACRES RENT ON APPLICATION 
Apply the Sole Agents, as above (Oxford Office). 











snrewsoury  CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON is exsitetiam 


2061 (2 lines) 53439 (2 lines) 
42, Castie Street, SHREWSBURY 
1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 


FROGMORE, PONTSHILL, NR. ROSS-ON-WYE WINCHESTER AREA. £10,000 NEWBURY-HUNGERFORD AREA £11,000 
OMFORTABLE GEORGIAN HOUSE in lovely DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE in pretty a. LoOvety EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE, beautifully 
situation. Three reception, 7 _bed., 2 bathrooms. Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms (2 large), 8 bed., situated. Three reception, 6-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

Central heating. Esse cooker. Stabling, garages, farmery, bathrooms. Main services. Central heating. Stable small servants’ suite with bathroom. Main electricity and 

cottage could be formed. Delightful old-world grounds. | Garages. Cottage. Nice old grounds 24% ACRES.—Sole water. Central heating. Garages, stables. Old grounds. 

Orchard and paddock. Inall10 ACRES. POSSESSION. | Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 1, | 7% ACRES.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 

Privately or by Auction June 17.—CHAMBERLAINE- | Imperial Square, Cheltenham. 1, Imperial Square, Cheltenham. 











BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham, as above. NORTH SHROPSHIRE. 12), ACRES. £10,000 | USK VALLEY, WITH SALMON & TROUT FISHING 
OXON. LOVELY SMALL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE MAGNIFICENTLY SITUATED RESIDENTIAL FINE MINIATURE ESTATE, 26 ACRES. LAVISH- 
SLOPES OF THE CHILTERNS. Near small old town. PROPERTY. WELL-FITTED RESIDENCE. LY EQUIPPED RESIDENCE, 17 bed., 8 bathrooms, 

DELIGHTFUL HOUSE OF CHARACTER. Matured Hall, clogkroom, 3 excellent reception rooms, 10 bed., 2 lounge hall, 3 large rec. rooms. Elec. light. Central heat. 
grounds of 2 ACRES. Lounge hall, cloakroom, 2 large bathr: ms. Elec. light. Central heat. Very good out- timber outbuildings. Lodge and 3 cottages. Finely 























recep., 6 bed. (5 h. and c.), luxury bathroom. Main e.l. | buildings. Cottage. Farmery. Walled kitchen garden. | tim od Browats. Valuable fishing in the Usk % mile. 
Central heat. Garage. Stables. £8,250.—CHAMBER- Fine old grounds and _ pasture. POSSESSION.— SION. Ideal for high-class guest house. 
LAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 1, Imperial Square, CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury, as £15,000. ot sole Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 
Cheltenham, as above. . above. HARRISON, Shrewsbury, as above. 
ESTATE OFFICES, B B wd SO N 4, CASTLE STREET, 
CODAAAENG (Ee: ® H. . BA ERS I OC K & FARNHAM (Tel. : 5274) 
WEST SURREY BETWEEN FARNHAM AND ODIHAM 
In a favourite village between mene and ee with gateway to miles of common. In lovely old-world Hampshire village, main line station 34 miles. 
ondton one nour 
Delightful Elizabethan 
I my mm A engines Country Residence, 
in beautiful order. Eight bed many period features. 
and dressing rooms, 3 bath- Six bed and dressing (fitted 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, excel- basins), 2 bath, 3 reception, 
lent offices with Aga. Central cloakroom, domestic offices, 
heating and main services. Esse cooker. Central heat- 
aaee COTTAGE. Double ing. Main water. Electric 
garage. Separate stabling. light and power. Modern 
Delightful gardens with hard drainage. Double garage. 
tennis court, orchard and copse, Delightful walled gene of 
in an eabout a fone over 42 AC 
FR £10,000 FREEHOLD saan. 
VACANT POSSESSION VACANT POSSESSION 
Godalming Office, as above. Farnham Office, a8 above. 
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5, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
LONDON, W.1 UR | IS & ENSON Established 1875 


CLOSE TO THE SOUTH COAST FAVOURITE PART, BETWEEN BASINGSTOKE AND 


Bathing beach within a few yards. 








LOVELY MODERN HOUSE WINCHESTER . 
High up with magnificent views. 
' designed to satisfy the most 
exacting modern standards, 
: and replete with ali ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE 
Three reception rooms, 5 all on two floors, exceptionally well fitted and in good order. 


bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
model offices. ‘ 
Three reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


' CENTRAL HEATING 















































‘wm THROUGHOUT. -° ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
- Tater ie : 
-— — ——. Soft Delightful gardens with tennis court, woodland and paddocks. 
ruit. chen garden. 
An opportunity for a discriminating buyer. 
Agents: CuRTIS & HENSON, as above. Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
i), PICEADILI Wh F. L. MERCER & CO cee 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) “ , - 
UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY WITH FURNITURE CHARMING PROPERTY ON THE SURREY HILLS 
Cottage-style House of old-world character—16th century. Convenient for Kingswood and Walton Heath golf courses. 
eae sag 9 Face Unusually attractive and 
16 miles Cambridge, in a well-pl d Resid 
village with bus service. P wis ae 
. A N Approache y a drive. 
: ompletely “modernised, 4 Lounge hall, 3 _Teception 
sitting rooms, § main bed- rooms, 5 principal bed- 
rooms (basins), bathroom, par mo on eae 2 7 
2 staff bedrooms and area b 4 —— Main 
another bathroom. Main vants os Bu oan 
electric light and power. Services. Warage. unga- 
Esse cooker Garage low-cottage at entrance to 
Compact easily run and drive. Delightful gardens 
partly wailed garden, with specimen trees, 
= orchard and paddock. 
HALF AN ACRE FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
vee’ Price only WITH ABOUT 3 ACRES 
Agent: F. L. MerceR & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Entrance in Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Entrance in 
Sackville Street). Tel.: Regent 2481 Sackville Street). Tel.: Regent 2481. 
65 ACRE ESTATE. ASHDOWN FOREST, SUSSEX HERTFORDSHIRE 
Accessible to Tunbridge Wells, East Grinstead and Lewes. _ Suitable for Hotel, eocmeee Se One of the lesser stately 
Between Hertford and Hatfield, 24 miles London. 
FASCINATING ELIZABETHAN FARM RESIDENCE 
The dignified Mansion is a classic example of Regency architecture with Adams fire- 
Pesteittip sibbiniint cilia inistiiniiant. aiah dnemabiatiultanan,, Cinie dated wetention places, walnut panelling, and oak parquet floors. Lounge and inner halls, 6 reception 
. : . ; rooms, 33 bedrooms, 9 bathrooms. 
rooms, 4-6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. Substantial farm buildings. Garage. Cottage. 
Main services. Central heating. 
ee porte le ern say property is available Gymnasium and range of buildings. Garages for 8 cars. Gardens with one-third mile 
4D or with live and dead stock. river frontage, swimming pool and changing boxes. 
PRICE AND FULL DETAILS FROM THE AGENTS FOR SALE WITH 10 ACRES 
F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Entrance in Sackville Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER &'CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Entrance in 
| Street). Tel.: Regent 2481. Sackville Street). Tel.: Regent 2481. 
Central prints 1790 LL Ss Cc Telegrams: 
atatataieal AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. atta eee ieeemeell 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





NEAR CANTERBURY. TUDOR STYLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Magnificent views over Elham Valley. 


MODERN LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE. 


‘ 
Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, large hall, 3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, etc. 


Picturesque terrace with sun loggia. 





! 
*yalilitess 


til Tennis lawn and well laid out gardens. 
SMALL PADDOCK. GARAGE. 
IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 


Main water, gas and electricity. 


. 





VACANT POSSESSION TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


For further particulars: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.’: Central 9344. 
In conjunction with F. R. W. BERRY, F.A.1., 48, High Street, Canterbury. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


Grosvenor 


WILSON & CO. seer 





RURAL HERTS. 20 MILES LONDON 


In a delightful setting amidst unspoiled surroundings. 4 miles main line station, 30 mins. 
London. 
A QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
with later additions in keeping, in well-timbered parkland with long drive approach. 


pe ap Fifteen bed and dressing 


rooms, 4 bathrooms, 5 re- 
ception rooms. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
STABLES, GARAGE, 
2 COTTAGES. 
oe Fine Lake of 7% acres 
affording excellent fishing. 


Valuable woodlands, pas- 
ture, ete. 








Ideal property for Country 
Club, School or similar. 


FOR SALE WITH 77 OR 55 ACRES 
Sole Agents: Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





OXON. OUTSKIRTS OF HENLEY-ON-THAMES 
Close to the station and shops. 5 mins. from the Phyllis Court Club. 
CHARMING RED BRICK GEORGIAN HOUSE 


House ready for_,immediate occupation. 


Set in a matured walled 
garden. 


Seven bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
good domestic offices. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
GARAGE AND 
STABLING BLOCK. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Inspected and recommended by WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








Grosvenor 


con TRESIDDER & CO. 


» SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen, London.’’ 





MAIDENHEAD THICKET 
Adjoining and overlooking National Trust property. 


Excellent rail _ facilities 
London. 
This Charming 
Modern Character 





in excellent order. Three 
good reception, 3 bath- 


[ ij rooms, 8 bed and dressing 
PPLLU rooms (h. and c.). Main ser- 
TRE os) . vices. Central heating. 


Garages with CHAUF- 
FEUR’S FLAT. LODGE. 
Charming grounds, hard 
and grass tennis courts, 
kitchen garden. Green- 
houses, orchard, paddock, 


8 ACRES. £14,750 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (23,048) 


£6,7 , ACRES 
EW FOREST, . i oe Ne Hy the na Ferry to Southampton. Good bus 
services, MoD N RESIDENC Hall, 3 reception, bathroom, separate W.C., 
4-5 bedrooms, 1-2 see ih rooms. Mein electricity, gas and water. Telephone, garage, 
etc. Wellstocked kitchen and fruit garden.—TRESIDDER &CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. 











COTSWOLD CHARACTER HOUSE 


BURFORD, OXON. Quiet position in lovely village. CHARMING GEORGIAN 

HOUSE. Hall, 2 reception, 2 bath., 5-9 bed., W.C. (Part could be cut off as flat.) 
Main electricity and water, central heating. Delightful garden of 1 ACRE. Further 
acre available-—TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 
SECLUDED AND ROMANTIC SITUATION on foreshore of lovely Pembroke- 
shire Estuary. CHARMING COTTAGE, 2 sitting, 3 bed., bathroom. Garden 
surrounded by owner’s estate. Boat available. RENT ACCORDING TO PERIOD. 
—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21340) 


FISHING IN THE WINDRUSH 
OTSWOLDS. CHARMING 17th-CENTURY STONE-BUILT RESI- 
DENCE in lovely old village. Lounge hall, 3 reception, cloakroom, 2 bath., 8-10 
bedrooms, studio. Main e.l. Central heating. Garages. Stabling. ANCIENT 
DOVECOTE. Cottage (let at £100 p.a.). Delightful gardens, orchard, etc., bounded by 
TROUT STREAM. 4 ACRES. £12,500.—Head Agents: TRESIDDER & CO., 77, 
South Audley Street, S.W.1. (17,289) 


SUSSEX. Rural position yet near station and 4 miles Tunbridge Wells. Lounge 

hall, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 7-10 bed and dressing rooms, staff sitting room. 
Main water and electricity. Central heating. Aga cooker. DOUBLE GARAGE 
STABLING, EXCELLENT FLAT. Charming gardens, kitchen and fruit garden, 
greenhouse and small paddock. 34% ACRES. All in excellent order. Very suitable 
two families.—Strongly recommended by Sole Agents: TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South 
Audley Street, W.1. (23,342) 

















S. W. SANDERS, ’ 
- SAN SANDERS 
FORE STREET, SIDMOUTH. Tels.: Sidmouth 41 and 109 
and at SOUTH STREET, AXMINSTER 


T. S. SANDERS, 
F.V.A. 





A DELIGHTFUL 
COUNTRY 
COTTAGE 

Sidmouth 3 miles. 
Standing in charming gar- 
den of 1 ACRE and near 
an old-world village, this 
attractive property has 2 
sitting rooms, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, usual offices and 


garage. 

Electric light. Freehold. 
IMMEDIATE 

POSSESSION £7,500 








IDMOUTH. A very attractive medium-sized RESIDENCE, with garden and 

paddock of 3% ACRES. The house has 3 entertaining and 7 bedrooms, with 2 
bathrooms, —- garage, and all main services. PRICE £12,500. IMMEDIATE 
POSSESSION. 





IDMOUTH. Three very desirable and well-furnished FLATS will shortly be 
available in the best residential neighbourhood. They are offered with full use of a 
delightful garden, and at reasonable inclusive rentals for long period tenancies. 


“oes7, = HARRIE STACEY & SON gapiti ana 
Redhill 631/2 6, BELL STREET, REIGATE TADWORTH 
SURREY 


Charming position on a southern slope overlooking common land and within easy reach 
of station. 


EXTREMELY WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 





Seven principal and 3 other 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, cloak- 
room, fine entrance hall and 
galleried staircase. Strip 
oak flooring to ground 
floor. Central heating. 


Running water to 5 bed- 
rooms. 


Double garage with 2 rooms 
over. Stabling and work- 
room. 


Attractive cottage, 3 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 2 recep- 
tions, etc. 





3 ACRES lovely gardens including tennis court, well-stocked fruit and kitchen garden. 
VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE (ON COMPLETION) 
Full particulars of Sole Agents as above. 








fo Wma. WOOD, SON & GARDNER (py) 
CRAWLEY, SUSSEX 
By direction of Air Vice Marshal M. L. Taylor, C.B.E., A.F.C. 


‘‘ APPLE TREE FARM,” IFIELD, SUSSEX 


Situated in a delightful country lane. within walking distance of bus route and about 
2 miles from main electric line station. 
THIS PART XVIIith-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
Modernised and in perfect repair 





Contains 4 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, lounge, dining 
room, study 


Adjoining with communi- 

cating doors is a COTTAGE 

of 2 bedrooms, bathroom 
and living room. 


Garage 2-3 cars. 


Two pig-styes, ties 2-3 cows., 
All services 


Exceptionally delightful 
garden with floodlit lily 
pond, and paddock. 





IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES 
For Sale Freehold by Auction, unless previously sold privately. 


For order to view and further particulars please apply above agents. 











STRUTT & PARKER = wuseum se2s 


49, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


A CHARMING QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN ESSEX 


One hour from London, 





In perfect condition 
throughout. Three recep- ‘ 
tion rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
6 principal bed and dressing 
rooms, staff accommoda- 
tion. Main gas and electri- 
city. Central heating. Out- 
buildings. Flat and 5 cot- 
tages. Delightful gardens 
and grounds. 11 ACRES 
of very valuable apple 
orchard. (If the orchard 
was not required, house 
would be sold separately.) 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. HAMPTON & Sons, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, London, S.W.1 
(Tel.: REGent 8222), and Messrs. StrutT & PARKER, Property Department, 49, 
Russell Sq., London, W.C.1 (Tel.: MUSeum 5625). 
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“z=. JOHN D.WOOD & CO. == 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





The subject of an illustrated article in COUNTRY LIFE. 


DORSET—SOMERSET BORDERS 


Within 14 miles of the sea. In the centre of the Cattistock Hunt. 


BEAUTIFUL MANOR HOUSE 


(circa 1612) with every modern comfort and 
gardens of great charm and character. 


Eleven principal bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, hall 
and 5 reception rooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. 


I dod 


and reco 








Under 3 hours from London. 400 feet up with distant views of the downs. 


GOOD STABLING AND GARAGES AND 
10 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 


Squash court and hard tennis court. 


Finely timbered grounds. 


536 ACRES 


comprising 2 excellent dairy farms with good 
“houses and buildings 


FOR SALE 


ded by JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (60,920) 





DORSET, WILTS AND SOMERSET BORDERS 


Two miles from main line station and 6 from Templecombe Junction. In the Blackmore 
ale Country. 


ATTRACTIVE HOUSE IN SPLENDID ORDER 
we high in about 46 ACRES of — with extensive views. 


Six best bed., 2 dressing and 
3 staff bed., 3 bath., 3 
reception. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 

MAIN ELECTRICITY 

AND POWER. Co.'s 
WATER. 


Septic tank drainage. 
THREE COTTAGES. 
GARAGE FOR 2. 





Stabling and farmery. Inexpensive grounds, walled kitchen garden. 


Inspected and recommended by RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury, _ ‘tr D. Woop 
AND Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W. iH (70, 





By direction of Executors. 


WYASTON, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 


A DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE 


Containing lounge hall, 


3 
reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, domestic offices, 


COMPLETE CENTRAL 
HEATING. ALL MAIN 
SERVICES. 


Garage. Lovely terraced 
garden and paddock. 


NEARLY 3 ACRES 


Magnificent distant views. 





For Sale privately or by Auction in June, 1948. 


Joint Auctioneers: Mr. RODERICK T. INNES, The Cross, Cuouberoay, Sussex, and 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square. London, W 





DEVONSHIRE 


On the southern fringe of Dartmoor in lovely country 4 miles from Ashburton and 11 miles 
from Newton Abbot. 


WITH TROUT FISHING IN THE RIVER DART. 
BEAUTIFUL MODERN STONE-BUILT HOUSE IN THE COTSWOLD 
MANOR STYLE 


In excellent condition and well appointed. 
Great hall, 3 reception ae | 
rooms, 15 bed and dressing = wie § 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, excel- “a E 
lent offices with Aga cooker. 
Good water supply. Elec- 

tric light. 
Garages and stabling. Two 
cottages. Charming formal 
garden and _ productive 
kitchen gardens. 


Attractive Secondary Resi- 
dence with 2 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms and 
bathroom. 
Farm of 86 acres (let). 
In all about 94 ACRES 
For Sale with Vacant Possession as a whole by private treaty, or Auction in 
the summer. 


Illustrated particulars (when ready) from the Auctioneers: MICHELMORE, LOVEYS AND 
Sons, Newton Abbot (Tel. 194) and at Totnes; JoHN D. Woop & (o., 23, Berkeley 
Square, W.1 (Mayfair 6341). 


SUSSEX 
Outskirts of an unspoilt village near Seaford, within 14 miles of the sea. 
A BEAUTIFUL SMALL SUSSEX-STYLE RESIDENCE 








Built on three sides of a 
square, approached through 
a courtyard, and containing 
hall, cloakroom, great hall, 
3 reception, 12 bed and 
4 bathrooms. Good offices 
with ‘‘Aga’’ cooker. 
Main electric light, water, 
gas and drainage. 
Squash court, swimming 
pool, garage, flower and 
walled kitchen gardens, 
orchard and paddock, about 


4 ACRES 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Further particulars of the Agents: PARSONS, SON & BASLEY, '47, North Street, 
Brighton 1, or JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (31,925) 





By direction of Executors. 


CHALFONT ST. GILES, BUCKS 


By direction of Major H. H. Westmacott. 


CHILTERN HILLS 


Close to a village, few miles from Reading, with excellent train 











On a bus route and under mile from station with excellent 
service to London, 





WELL-EQUIPPED MODERN HOUSE 


Three reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Gas- 
fired central heating. All main po Excellent cottage. 


Easily maintained gardens of about 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


by Auction in June unless sold privately. 


Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
(41,138) 





BADGWORTH COURT, 
NEAR AXBRIDGE, SOMERSET 
At the foot of the Mendips. 
HANDSOME GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. PART CENTRAL 


HEATING. 


Garages. Stables. Two cottages. Gardens and large 


kitchen garden. 


7%, ACRES, or with additional land. 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION except for the cottages. 


For Sale by Auction in two Lots in the summer. 


Joint Auctioneers: J. H. PALMER & Sons, Bank Chambers, 


Burnham-on-Sea, and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. 





service to Lene 





A MODERNIGED 16th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
RESIDENCE 
Beautifully situated, and containing many characteristics 
of the period, recently redecorated and in first-class order. 
Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 

COS WATER. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
Stabling. Garage. Small farmery. Cottage. Dairy. 
Pleasure garden, kitchen gree, orchard. 

N ALL A 


1 8 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE 
WHOLE 


Inspected and highly recommended by the Aqunts: JOHN 
D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (51,934) 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.1.C.8., F.A.1. 
E, STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.8., F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.I. 


FOX & SONS 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAM PTON--BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


SOUTHAMPTON 


ANTHONY B, FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.8., A.A.I. 


BRIGHTON 
J. W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON. 





By direction of the Misses Cooper-Dean. 


HAMPSHIRE 


Two miles from Hambledon, 16 miles from Winchester, 20 miles from Southampton, 14 miles from Portsmouth, 58 miles from London. 
THE IMPORTANT AND ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD ananeecasnens AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


STOKE WOOD HOUSE ESTATE 


compactly situate in the midst of the most delightful 
country in the county and including 


THE MODERATE-SIZED RESIDENCE, 
STOKE WOOD HOUSE 
commanding extensive country views in charming 
seclusion yet conveniently placed within easy reach 
of important towns and the South Coast. Eight bed- 


rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 
servants’ sitting room, excellent domestic offices. 


Own electricity. Telephone. Good water supply. 
Garages, stabling, ae, farmery. Beautiful 
well-kept pleasure gardens with lawns, rose garden 
and rockeries. Kitchen garden. Two cottages. 


Bungalow. Entrance lodge. Paddocks. 





Three choice Mixed Farms comprising : WALLOPS 

WOOD FARM with excellent residence, 2 sets of 

farm buildings and 11 cottages; BUSHEY DOWN 

FARM with residence, farm buildings and 6 cottages; 

BROOKS FARM with —. farm buildings and one 
cottage. 


Two other cottages. Woodlands. Plantations. 
The estate extends to an area of about 
1,774 ACRES 
Vacant Possession of Stoke Wood House, grounds 


and gardens, woodlands. and of properties in hand, 
will be given on completion of the purchase. 


To be Sold by Auction as a whole or in 6 Lots at 
Holy Trinity Church Hall, eo on 
Thursday, June 24, 1 


Solicitors: Messrs. RAWLINS, Davy & WELLS, Hinton 
Chambers, Hinton Road, Bournemouth. 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing; Messrs. PINK & ARNOLD, Wickham, Hants. 





CANFORD CLIFFS, BOURNEMOUTH 


Occupying a very favoured bet and only a few minutes’ walk from the 
sea shore and shops and a = eee distance Srom the well-known Parkstone Golf Links 
and the beautiful Poole Harbour. 
FLAGHEAD ROAD, CANFORD CLIFFS 
‘A beautifully fitted” and substantially erected Freehold Residence standing well back 
from the road and facing the south. 
The accommodation, arranged on two floors only. 


Comprises 7 bedrooms (6 
with basins h. and c.), 2 
fitted bathrooms, entrance 
hall, 3 good reception rooms, 
gentlemen’s cloakroom, 


© : maids’ sitting room, kitchen 
and excellent domestic 
ia i offices. Wine cellar. Central 


heating. All main services. 
P if , 
‘fis if Ef 





Garage. Heated greenhouse 


Charmingly arranged gar- 

dens and grounds forming a 

particular feature of the 

property and including a 

number of flowering shrubs 

and bushes, —. sunk 
rock garden. 


Full bearing fruit trees, herbaceous border and rose beds, and a) potehen garden, the 
whole extending to an area of ABOUT ONE A 

VACANT POSSESSION on ‘oath tare of the R.. all 

To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on 

Thursday, June 10, 1948 (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. HERBERT SwiTH & Co., 62, London Wall, London, E.C.2. 

Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and 

Branch Offices, and at Southampton, Brighton and W orthing. 


ROEDEAN, BRIGHTON 
One of the finest itions on the South Corst. 
A DISTINCTIVE MODERN DETACHED nNESIDENCE 
Enjoying uninterrupted views of the Channel. 








Five bedrooms, 2  well- 
fitted bathrooms, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, cloakroom, 
maid’s sitting room, kitchen 
and good domestic offices. 


All main services. 


Garage for 2 cars. Central 
heating. Vita glass to all 
south windows. 


Pleasant secluded garden. 





VACANT POSSESSION. 


To be Sold by Auction at the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, on May 25, 1948 (unless 
previously sold by private treaty). 


Apply: Fox & Sons, 117 Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 sines). 





IBSLEY, NEAR RINGWOOD, HANTS 


Three miles from the market town of Ringwood, 14 miles from Salisbury, and 15 miles 
from Bournemouth. 


THE PICTURESQUE AND WELL-PLACED MODERN THATCHED 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, “ YONDER HILLS” 
having a southerly aspect and commanding extensive views. 
Four bedrooms, bathroom, 
entrance hall, cloakroom, — 
dining and morning rooms, 
lounge, maid’s sitting room, 
kitchen and offices. 


Garage incorporated in the 
house. Electricity from 
own plant. Water from 
well. 
Well stocked and main- 
tained fruit, kitchen and 
pleasure garden of about 
HALF AN ACRE 
Vacant Possession on 
completion of purchase. 





To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, henaniaeiai on 
Thursday, May 27, 1948, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. CHAS. G. LESTER & RUSSELL, Digby Chambers, Post Office Road, 
Bournemouth. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and 
at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 


SUSSEX 


Facing south with extensive views over delightful country to the South Downs. Brighton 
13 miles, Haywards Heath 7 miles. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED OLD WORLD RESIDENCE 


Four bedrooms (basins h. 
and c. and built-in furni- 
ture), well-fitted bathroom, 
entrance hall, cloakroom, 
lounge hall or study, large 
lounge, dining room, excel- 
lent kitchen. Detached 
modern bungalow with 3 
rooms and bathroom. 
Splendid outbuildings in- 
cluding fine old Sussex barn, 
8-bay cart shed, 2 heated 
glasshouses each about 
80 ft. x 10ft. 6in., cold 
frames, range of useful 
brick buildings. 
Swimming pool with filter 
plant and changing house. 








Main electricity and water. Modern drainage. Delightful sandens and grounds, in- 
cluding formal gardens well planted with a profusion of b bs, roses, etc. Strip 
of woodland, 2 water meadows, a in ail to about 
11 ACRES. PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD. VACA + POSSESSION 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Rrighton, Tel.: ry he 9201 (6 lines). 





Highly Important Sale of one of the Principal Private Residences in the whole of Bournemouth. 


By direction of the Executors of Sir Alexander Maclean, deceased. 


WEST CLIFF, BOURNEMOUTH 








Tilustrated — with conditions of sale may 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch 


N.R.—The property and contents will first be offered as one Lot and, if not sold, the property will then be offered separately. 


and Old Harry Rock. 


iT OVERCLIFF DRIVE 
together with the excellent furniture). 


comprises : 


morning room (oak panelled), 3 


kitchen (tiled), also maids’ sitting room. 
grounds of abou 
1 ACRE 
CANT POSSE 


June 8, 1948, at 3 
privately). 


The sumptuously mets snd incomparably situated 
MARINE Bp « STRATHAVON,”’ 


( 
The splendidly equipped, centrally heated, accommodation 


Nine bedrooms (6 h. and c.), so tere dressing room, 

aithrooms, 2 charming 
sun balconies, lounge hall, cloakroom, 3 magnificent 
reception rooms, excellent sun lounge, heated winter 
garden, com lete domestic offices including up-to-date 


Large heated 
greenhouse. Two splendid waranes. Delightfully laid out 


Lease expires November 11, 2011. Ground rent £47/3/- p.a. 
VA SSION 


To be Sold by Auction on the premises on Tuesday, 
p.m. (unless previously sold 


Occupying unquestionably the finest position on the beautiful West Overcliff Drive with the most magnificently uninterrupted sea views in the South of England extending to the Isle of Wight 





be obtained of the Solicitors: Messrs. BRISTOws, COOKE & CARPMAEL, 1, Copthall Buildings, London, E.C.2. Auctioneers: Messrs. 
Road, Bournemouth; 52, Poole Road, Westbourne. and Branch Offices: also at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 





(5 lines) 





Bournemouth 6300 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 


(12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams: 
“ Homefinder,” Bournemouth 
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ESTATE OFFICES 
ae 1490 Surrey Offices: 
“Estate, Harrods, London”? 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 and Heslernere 
FOLKESTONE c.2 are TRS OM, BEDFORD 8 MILES c.2 
Unsurpassed yosition on the Leas UNUSUAT LY WELL-BUILT HOUSE 10 minutes village and station. 3 miles main line station. 


BEAUTIFULLY BUILT COPY OF A 
SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 





Art and originality being the outinadihe features. Three 
reception, 5 principal bedrooms, 1 dressing room, 3 maids’ 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms 
All main services. Auto oil hot water and central heating. 

Garage for 3 cars. 


Lovely gardens of about 1 ACRE with tennis court and 
putting green. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Eee. 8.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. ‘Extn. 





ROWLANDS COURT, LINGFIELD c.3 


Well fitted, in good order, and enjoying lovely views to the 
Ashdown Forest; buses pass the drive, station 1 mile. 


A CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 





Lounge hall, 4 reception, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms 


Co.’s electric light, power and water. 
Aga cooker. Central heating with automatic stoker. 
Garage for 3 cars. Chauffeur’s cottage, lodge, heated glass. 
Beautiful gardens and grounds, fine specimen trees and 
shrubs, lawns, flagged terrace, partly walled kitchen 
garden, hard tennis court, and pasture. 
ABOUT 26 ACRES bordering small river. 
For Sale privately or by Auction May 25, 1948. 
Solicitors: Messrs. PEACE & DARLINGTON, 536, Tower Build- 
ing, Water Street, Liverpool 3. Auctioneers: HARRODS 
LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 807). 


Modern drainage. 





CHILTERN HILLS 


Handy for Berkhamsted and Tring. 


c.4 


PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 





Overlooking an extensive common, commanding glorious 
views of the Chilterns. 


Outer and inner halls, 4 large reception rooms, 9 bed and 

dressing rooms, basins h. & c., 3 bathrooms, model offices. 

Co.’s electric light and power. Main water, central heating. 

First-rate Garage, stabling accommodation. Pair of Cottages 
(at present converted into Dower House). 


Delightful Grounds with tennis and other lawns, ornamental 
pond, excellent paddock, orchard of 200 very fine fruit trees. 


IN ALL ABOUT 8 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. Reasonable Price 


Inspected and recommended by Harrops LTD., 34-36, 
Hans Crescent, 8.W.1. (T'el.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806). 





ig eS = 


"Te 





Lounge hall, 3 reception, 6-8 bedrooms, sun-balcony, 
bathroom, maids’ sitting room. All main services. 
Exceptional woodwork and door-furniture. 
Grounds and piece of woodlands 
IN ALL ABOUT 1% ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
VACANT POSSESSION 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, ete, 8.W.1 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 8 09). 


OXTED c.4 
Within easy walk of station. Facing due south, commanding 
extensive views to the Ashdown Forest. 


FASCINATING MODERN HOUSE 








With entrance hall, 5 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms (basins 
h. & c. in bedrooms), bathroom, usual offices. 

All co.’s mains. Garage for two cars. Inexpensive gardens 
with tennis court, herbaceous borders, fruit trees, etc. 
IN ALL 1 ACRE 
ONLY £7,750 FREEHOLD 
sees nded by Harrops LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 

-l. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806). 





IN A SUSSEX SEASIDE 
RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT c.3 


Healthy neighbourhood between Worthing and Littlehampton 
convenient to galf course and Goodwood. 





4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main services. Central heating. 
Double garage, loggia, charming garden, tennis and 
other lawns. Fruit trees. Kitchen garden. 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807). 


ELSTREE AND RADLETT c.2 


Adjoining sports eee” Regen station, buses and Green 
WELL- APPOINTED. "MODERN HOUSE 








Three reception, 5 bed., tiled bathroom. All mains. 
Garage for 2. Beautiful gardens and a paddock. 
ABOUT 3% ACRES 
FREEHOLD £12,500 
Joint Sole Agents: MANDLEY & SPARROW (Radlett 6141) 
and HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 


$.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809). 





MODERN UP-TO-DATE RESIDENCE 





5 bed, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms. married couple’s quarters 
of 3 rooms and kitchenette. 


Main water and electricity. Central heating throughout. 
Heated garage for 2. 
Stabling, etc. 
Easily-maintained grounds of about 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £7,500 


VACANT POSSESSION 





HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, ge —~ gaa 8.W.1 
(Te i: Kensington 1490. ‘Extn. 8 9). 
SUNNY SOUTH COAST c.2 


Occupying a high position with sea and country views. 


LOVELY QUEEN ANNE MANOR HOUSE 





Reconditioned and redecorated throughout. 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main services. Partial central heating. 
2 Garages 
Most lovely gardens and grounds, of about 2% ACRES 
FREEHOLD £12,000 INCLUSIVE 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD. ” 
34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: 
Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809). 


FALLAPIT, NR. TOTNES, S. DEVON 


c.2 
SUITABLE HOTEL, COUNTRY CLUB OR NURSING 





Ceast at Slapton Lea ‘only 4} miles. 





THE PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE OF THE WELL- 
KNOWN COUNTRY SEAT 
Four reception, 14 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, fine winter 
garden and squash court. 
Range heated glass. Two cottages. 
Small farmery. Magnificent gardens and grounds rare 
trees and specimen shrubs, walled gardens, pasture. 


ABOUT 40 ACRES FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION 


For Sale pe , or Auction June 8 next (adjoining 
farm o 331 acres also available). 


Solicitors: Messrs. ROSSETT! & PEPPERCORN, Kingsbridge, 


Devon. 
34-36, Hans Crescent, 


Auctioneers: HARRODS. “Lrp., 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809). 
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NORWICH 
STOWMARKET 


R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


130, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


(Mayfair 0023/4) 


HOLT, HADLEIGH 
AND CAMBRIDGE 








EAST NORFOLK 
Between the Broads and the sea 


AN UNIQUE SMALL COUNTRY 
HOUSE 
Completely modernised and in beautiful 
order. ms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. Main electricity 
and water. Garages. Stabling. 
4/,,ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Auction Sale at Norwich, May 29, 1948. Particulars from Auctioneers, as above, and 
2, Upper King St., Norwich. 


(Tel. 24289) 





NORFOLK 
Only 6 miles from Norwich. 

AN EXCEPTIONAL FREEHOLD 
SPORTING PROPERTY 
Comprising the enclosed and private 
BRUNDALL BROAD 
With boathouse, luncheon and bathing 
huts in ornamental riverside grounds. 
11% ACRES 
Shooting, Fishing, Sailing. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Auction Sale at Norwich, May 29, 1948. Particulars from Auctioneers, as above, and 
2, Upper King St., Norwich. 





(Tel. 24289). 





UFFOLK-ESSEX BORDERS.. 
RESIDENCE. 


Pleasure, 





Between Colchester 
and Ipswich. QUEEN ANNE STYLE COUNTRY 
In an elevated position amidst matured 
and timbered grounds. 12 bed, 2 bath, 4 reception. Cottage. h 
vegetable and fruit gardens. 
VACANT POSSESSION. Particulars from the Agents, 
as above, and at Stowmarket (Tel. 384-5). 


fireplaces. 


7 ACRES. Main water. 
plum and apple trees. 
FREEHOLD. 





AMBRIDGE. Cambridge 10 miles. Newmarket 9 miles. 
Cc AN UNIQUE TUDOR RESIDENCE Originally 
old Coach Inn containing attractive features of the period, 
including exposed oak beams, studs and lovely Tudor 

Lounge hall, 3 reception, 5 bed (3 with basins 

. & c.), bath. Mains electricity now being installed. 

Lovely old world garden with number of 

500. Particular 

4500. Particulars from the Agents, as 
above, and at Cambridge (Tel. 54233). " 


UFFOLK. 


country village. 
dressing room, 
tricity. Garages. 


NT POSSESSION. 





(Tel. 384-5). 


E nds triangle. COMFORTABLE AND FULLY 
MODERNISED FAMILY HOUSE 


bath, 3 reception, cloakroom. 
Orchard and pasture land. 2 cottages (let). 
VACANT POS i] 4 
Particulars from the Agents, as above, and at Stowmarket 


In the Cambridge-Newmarket-Bury St. 
in a_ pleasant 
4 bed with lavatory basins h. and c., 
Main elec- 
Stabling. Pleasure and vegetable gardens. 
5 ACRES. 


SESSION. FREEHOLD. £6,500 





CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES | 





_ AUCTIONS 


For Sale by Auction on Wednesday, May 26, 


at 4 p.m. 
OULTON BROAD, SUFFOLK 
(2 miles from Lowestoft, near railway and bus 


services). 

NOTLEYS (K. J. CRAWFORD, F.A.I.) 
are instructed by the owner to Sell by Auction 
at Royal Thoroughfare Sale Rooms, Lowestoft, 
on Wednesday the 26th May, 1948, at 4 p.m., 
the valuable Freehold Broadland Property 
known as “North Bay,” Oulton Broad, com- 
prising commodious Residence, extensive gar- 
dens and grounds gently sloping to the Broad 
with a quay-headed water frontage of 160 feet 
and 2 thatched boathouses. Vacant Posses- 
sion. Particulars and conditions of sale may 
be obtained from the Auctioneers, Royal 
Thoroughfare, Lowestoft. 

By order of Exors. of W. P. Higham, deceased. 
“EDGE O’ BEYOND,” HYTHE, 
KENT COAST 
Architect-built modern Detached Freehold 
Residence, 300 ft. up, commanding uninter- 
rupted views over English Channel, quiet yet 
not isolated position. Four bedrooms (basins), 
bathroom, 2 fine reception, annexe, cloaks, 
excellent offices. Garage for 3 with flat of 4 
rooms and bathroom. 14 acres grounds. 
Central heating. Oak joinery throughout. 
Electricity, gas, Corporation water, modern 








drainage. Vacant Possession. Auction, 
Hythe, June 23, 1948 (unless previously sold). 
R. CHILD, F.A 


» A. 
17/19, High Street, Hythe, Kent. "Phone 6649. 
LOVELY SURREY VILLAG 
Picturesque modern Country House in Tudor 


style. 
PARKGATE HOUSE, NEWDIGATE, 
NEAR DORKING 
With 3 bed., bath., 2 recep., cloakroom. 
Central heating. Every modern convenience. 
Garage. Pretty wooded garden #7 acre. 
Auction at Dorking on May 24, 1948. Solici- 
tors: Messrs. Down, Scott & Down, Dorking. 
Auctioneers: 
WATKIN & WATKIN 
Reigate (Tel. 2330 and 2830), and at Tonbridge 
SOUTH CORNWALL 
On promontory, charmingly situated and 
architecturally designed and built by the late 
Mr. John A. Campbell. Freehold Residence, 
unique, distinctive, unusual house of charac- 
ter, soundly built in first-class condition. 
Containing 5 bedrooms, bathroom and lava- 
tory, study, dining room 22 ft. x 9 ft., lounge 
34 ft. x 10 ft., kitchen, garage. Garden, sandy 
beach adjoining. Drainage. Main water. 
Electric. Immediate possession. To be offered 
for sale by Public Auction on Friday, June 4, 
at St. Austell by 
HERBERT ROWSE & SON 
Auctioneers of St. Austell, Cornwall, from 
whom full particulars can be obtained. 
SOUTH BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
In beautiful and unspoilt surroundings. 
CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE, 
NABOTH, GERRARDS CROSS 
Seven principal bed., 5 staff bed., 3 bath., 
3 reception, lounge hall. Central heating. 
Main water and electricity. Excellent garages 
and stabling. Two first-class cottages. 
Delightful gardens and woodlands; totalling 
44 acres. The whole property is in first-class 
condition, and will be sold with vacant 
possession. 
A. C. FROST & CO. 
in connection with 
WHATLEY, HILL & CO. 
will offer the above property for Sale by 
Auction (unless sold privately) at the Ethorpe 
Hotel, Gerrards Cross, on Wednesday, May 26, 
1948, at 3 p.m. Auctioneers: A. C. FROST 
AND Co., Station Parade, Gerrards Cross, 
Bucks (Tel.: Gerrards Cross 2277), and 
WHATLEY Hu & Co., 24, Ryder Street, 
St. James’s, London, 8.W.1 (Tel.: Whitehall 
4511). Solicitors: JaMES Gray & Son, 11, 
Cunningham Hill Rd., St. Albans, - Herts. 
(Tel.: St. Albans 420). Full particulars from 
Auctioneers, as above. 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
COTSWOLD BORDERS 
Lot 1.—Attractive Sale of a delightful medium- 
sized Freehold Country Property of excep- 
tional charm, known as 
HARDWICK MANOR, BREDONS 
HARDWICK, NEAR TEWKESBURY 
Four reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and 
music room. Large heated garage for 3. 














Delightfully planned Cotswold garden, water 
garden and orcharding, embracing 2 acres. 
Main electric light, power, water, gas, central 
heating, with modern detached chauffeur- 
gardener’s residence containing 2 reception, 3 
bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom, ete. All with 
Vacant Possession. Lot 2.—Highly fertile 
Avonside Dairy Holding, known as Hardwick 
Farm, embracing 102} acres; splendid farm 
buildings including tying for 30 cows, extensive 
stabling, barns; let on Michaelmas tenancy 
producing £230 10s. per annum. Lot 3.— 
Riverside Land, situate Mill End, with valu- 
able mooring rights, landing stage and boat- 
house, all of which 
CATTELL & YOUNG 

will Sell by Auction at the Lamb Hotel, 
Cheltenham, on Thursday, May 27, 1948, at 
3.30 o’clock prompt. Illustrated particulars 
and plans (price 2/6) from Vendor’s Solicitors: 
Messrs. THURSFIELD & ADAMS, Church Street, 
Kidderminster; or CATTELL YOUNG, 
Auctioneers, 31, Worcester Street, Kidder- 
minster. 

ST. GEORGE’S HILL 
Weybridge Station 14 miles, Waterloo 30 mins. 
* BARFIELD,” WEYBRIDGE 
On one of the highest points of this delightful 
estate, magnificent views to the Hog’s Back, 
Windsor and Richmond. Oak panelling and 
polished oak floors and doors, fitted basins. 
Sunny aspect. Excellent order. Architect 
designed Country Residence, 3 fine entertain- 
ing rooms, 7 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
splendid 4-roomed Service Suite with bath- 
room, maid’s sitting room. Main services. 
Complete central heating. Garage. Beau- 
tiful undulating grounds. Tennis lawn, ter- 
raced walks, rockery, lawns. 24 acres. By 
Auction, June 16, 1948, at Weybridge (unless 

previously sold) by 
BARTON, WYATT & BOWEN 
Wevbridee. Tel. 2631. 


ALE 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE-ESSE X BORDERS 
within 9 miles of Cambridge, 15 miles of 
Newmarket, and 44 miles of London. For 
Sale by private treaty, Hinxton Hall, an 
attractive Country House with Vacant Pos- 
session. Five reception rooms, billiard room, 
9 principal bedrooms, 5 secondary bedrooms, 
5 servants’ bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. Central 
heating. Main electricity. water 
supply. Standing in well-timbered park. 
Pleasure grounds. Lake. Two kitchen gar- 
dens. Two good lodge cottages. In all about 
54 acres. r the Hall would be sold with a 
smaller acreage if required.—Apply: Messrs. 
BIDWELL & Sons, Chartered Surveyors, Head 
Office, 2, King’s Parade, Cambridge; or at 
49, St. James’s Street, London, 8.W.1. 
ORNWALL. In Britain to-day, Freehold 
Land_offers the safest Investment. A 
Cornish Flower Farm is a safer and most 
profitable as well as a healthy and congenial 
undertaking. Such a concern covering 5 acres 
of rich soil, with a commodious Residence 
having 5 bed., 3 reception, bath and usual 
domestic offices, 5 spacious greenhouses, exten- 
sive piggery, cowshed, packing store, cart and 
straw sheds, and a garage. Can be purchased 
as a going concern with all implements, live 
stock, bulbs, etc., and an immediate income 
and an additional 13 acres held on lease. Those 
about to retire from a strenuous commercial 
or industrial life are invited to apply for details 
from the Joint Sole Agents: HAMPTON & Sons, 
LtD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, 8.W.1, 
or W. H. LANE & Son, 33-4, Market Place. 
Penzance. 
HAMPSHIRE. (1) New Forest. Small 
beautifully fitted House, a secondary resi- 
dence, lovely gardens; 30 acres farm lands. An 
exceptional property for which equivalent 
rice in region £20,000 expected. (2) New 
ilton 1 mile, overlooking open country 
delightful modern House, many labour-saving 
devices. Three or four bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 rec. Two garages. Half an acre. Main 
services. £5,350.—Full details LEWIS AND 
Babcock, '40, High Street, Lymington, 


Hants. 
M!0-SOUTHERN ENGLAND. An 
important Agricultural Property of 
between 300 and 400 acres of exceptionally 
productive land with buildings and 5 cottages 
is for Sale privately with Vacant Possession. 
Main water and electricity. Farmhouse 
excluded.— RICHARD AUSTIN & WYATT, 
Bishop’s Waltham (’Phone 2), Hants. 














KENTISH DOWNLAND overlooking 
Channel. Charming Country Residence 
near Folkestone for Sale. Excellent con- 
dition, 3 reception, 7 bed., 2 bath., cloaks, 
domestic offices, Aga cooker. Main electricity 
and water. Garages. Greenhouse, orchard 
and garden. Small farmery. Cottage. 13 
acres. Vacant Possession.—Apply: HUBERT 
F. FINN-KELCEY, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1., Estate 
Offices, Lyminge, Kent. Tel. 87100. vay 


ENT (12 MILES LONDON). Superb 

modern brick and tile gabled Residence 
in matured and secluded grounds 3 acres, 
together with gardener’s cottage, stabling and 
garages. Central heating and many other 
excellent features. Nine bedrooms, 4 fine large 
reception. Compact and thoroughly labour- 
saving domestic offices. Equally suitable for 
private occupation, school or convalescent 
home, etc. Freehold. For early sale nearest 
offer to £9,000 will be accepted. Highly 
recommended. Should be inspected at once 
—will not remain long unsold.—MoorE & Co., 
Auctioneers, Carshalton. Tel.: Wallington 
2606 (Folio 5302) 


NORTH NORTHANTS, 2 miles from 

Stamford. A very fine 17th-century 
Country Residence, stone built and Colly- 
weston slated. Eight principal bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, 2 
reception rooms, domestic offices and quarters. 
Walled-in grounds. Garage, stabling and cot- 
tage. Electricity, sanitation, central heating. 
For Sale with Vacant Possession. Excellent 
repair and condition. A charming old resi- 
dence of character; easy to run.—Messrs. 
RICHARDSON, 15, Barn Hill, Stamford. Tel. 
3315. 

















early Possession, the charming stone-built 
Residence known as ““Baysham Court,” stand- 
ing on an elevated position on the banks of the 
River Wye and containing 4 reception, 7 bed- 
rooms and the usual domestic offices. Central 
heating. Good water supply. Main electricity. 
Tasteful pleasure grounds. Tennis lawn. Pro- 
ductive vegetable garden. Paddock, in all 
about 3 acres. The property is in a good state 
of repair. The purchaser shall have the option 
of a rod on a stretch of excellent salmon fish- 
ing in the River Wye at a very reasonable 
rent for at least 7 years.—Further particulars 
and permit to view of the Sole Agents: 
RUSSELL, BALDWIN & BRIGHT, LTD., Land 
Agents and Auctioneers, Hereford. 


SOUTHSEA. Gentleman’s beautifully pro- 

portioned and appointed Residence, stand- 
ing in large walled grounds. Six bedrooms, 2 
dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, study and inner 
room en suite, morning room, drawing room, 
lounge, dining room, sun lounge, two lounge 
halls, kitchen, maid’s room, etc. Two large 
garages. Freehold, £11,000.—Apply Sole 
Agents: SKELTON «& CoO., F.A.1., 20, Granada 
Road, Southsea. Telephone: Portsmouth 
31215 (2 lines). 


gTROUD 4 MILES. Cheltenham 18 miles. 

On the Cotswolds. Superb position 600 ft. 
up, adjoining common and commanding 
extensive views. Replica of Elizabethan 
Manor House, with delightful sloping gardens 
and garage accommodation. Hall, 3 reception 
rooms, sun room, 23 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms, 
level kitchen and domestic offices. Also staff 
rooms. Main services. Central heating from 
oil-fed plant. Vacant Possession. Unique 
opportunity. Price £27,500 including fur- 
nishings. Ideal for country club, hotel, 
school, convalescent home, institution, etc. 
—CHAPPELL TTHEWS, F.A.I., 1, 
Vhiteladies Road, Bristol 8. 


URREY, cradled in history, with its 

glorious woodland countryside, can offer 
a wealth of attractive well-built Houses. For 
such a property consult Messrs. R. HORNBY 
AND Co., The Estate Office, Cranleigh Parade, 
Sanderstead (2400 and 4734). 


W 'ILTS-SOMERSET BORDERS, near 

Bath. Picturesque 12th century, historic 
stone-built Residence, in grounds of about 3 
acres. The accommodation comprises: 8 bed- 
rooms, 5 bathrooms, 3 reception, library and 
ballroom, good domestic offices. Central 
heating. AJIl main services. Garage. Free- 
hold. Vacant Possession on completion.— 
Agents: MYDDELTON & MaJor, 25, High 
Street, Salisbury. 























QURREY (in lovely surroundings at Upper 
Woodcote, Purley). Charming and mag- 
nificently = modern Tudor style 
Residence. eautiful oak panelling, genuine 
old beams, oak flooring throughout, finest 
quality fittings, 3 reception rooms, galleried 
hall and cloakroom (h. and c.), well-fitted 
modern offices, 5 bedrooms, large fitted linen 
room, 2 tiled bathrooms, 2 maids’ bedrooms 
and bathroom. Full-size billiard room. Large 
garage. Secluded wooded grounds with hard 
and grass tennis courts, nearly 3 acres. A 
unique property which requires to be seen to 
be . appreciated. Freehold. £15,000.— 
MORGAN BAINES & CLARK, 49R8, Woodcote 
Road, Wallington. Tel. 1880. _ 


YORKSHIRE. In a pleasant village near 
York. Attractive Country House with 
great advantages as a Private Residence, a 
Country Club, a small Private School, a 
Training Centre or other Institutional purpose. 
Modern services. Large entrance hall and 4 
reception rooms of generous dimensions, well- 
equipped domestic offices, 15 principal and 
secondary bedrooms, dressing room and 4 
bathrooms. Central heating and adequate 
sanitary accommodation. Beautiful and 
extensive pleasure gardens, kitchen gardens 
and orchard. Two cottages. Ample garage 
accommodation and outbuildings and 32 acres 
of land. Vacant Possession (except agricul- 
tural land). Price £12,000.—Apply: HoOLiis 
AND WEBB, Chartered Surveyors, 3, Park 
Place, Leeds 1. 


ae WANTED 


BERKS, BUCKS OR OXON. Georgian 

House or earlier, 2-3 reception rooms, 4-6 
bedrooms; 1-3 acres.—FAIRWEATHER, 11, 
Pembridge Gardens, W.2. 


EASTERN COUNTIES. Wanted, Country 
Residences, well-wooded Estates, Farms, 
and especially Modernised Cottages, for appli- 
cants anxious to settle in above area.— Details 
requested in confidence by F. C. FISHER, 
Estate Agent, Great Colman Street, Ipswich. 


AMPSHIRE. Quiet village. Young 

naval officer with wife and small child 
anxious to buy or rent unfurnished, small 
House.—Box 633. 


ENT. Required to rent or purchase, 
superior Unfurnished Residence in Kent, 
7 to 14 rooms, within 15 miles south of Wool- 
wich, and same distance from City. The 
property must be modern, with some grounds, 
rivacy, etc. Possession about end July or 
Vy arrangement.—Replies, with rent or price 
expected, to ANTHONY C. WHITE & Son, Soli- 
citors, 23, Wellington Square, Ayr, Scotland. 


ENT. Few acres of woodland, etc., prefer- 
ably with a streqm, required as site for 
cottage. —BM/GRUB, W.C.1. 


ARPORLEY-DELAMERE district of 

Cheshire, or Shropshire, Midlands and 
other districts considered. Well-known 
trainer wants to purchase 5-6 bedroom House 
with about 40 acres or more land and 
stabling or buildings convertible. Proximity 
to gallops an advantage. Manor house type of 
property with park might suit.—Reply in 
confidence to “Trainer,” c/o JACKSON-STOPS 
AND STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester. 
Tel. 1348. 


wea LES. Wanted, preferably North (includ- 
ing Anglesey) or mid-Wales. Mansion 
(suitable for institutional purposes) with 
reliable services. A home farm or farm lands 
up to 400 acres to be used in conjunction 
desirable—H. V. KITCHING, _ F.R.1.C.S., 
Chartered Surveyor, Hope Street, Wrexham. 


TO LET 


RAMBLE RIVER (near). Attractive s.c. 
Flat in delightful country surroundings 
with views of Isle of Wight and Solent. Two 
large rec., 2 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, 
garage, etc. Convenient bus and train ser- 
vices. Ideal for yachtsman. 5 gns. weekly, 
inclusive of rates.—Write Box 634. 


EW FOREST. Near yachting. Fur- 
nished, May, six months. Delightfu) 
House of character, 4 beds., bathroom, 2 rec., 
kitchen. Garage. Pretty gardens. 10 gns. 
BY. incl. gardener.—LEWIS & BADCOOK, 40, 
igh Street, Lymington. 
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HERBERT JONSON 


HATTERS OF BOND STREET 
HERBERT JOHNSON (Bond St.) Ltd., 38 NEW BOND ST., W.!. Mayfair 9557 
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HURLINGHAM SPORTS CLUB 







The World’s 


finest Lawns. . 


are to be found in these favoured isles. Their 

perfection derives from decades of skilled care 
and attention. Shanks of Arbroath take pride in 
the fact that wherever perfect lawns are seen, 
Shanks Mowers have contributed to their lasting beauty. 


SHANKS ‘ PELICAN’ 
Roller Type Mower 


... are tended by 


SHANKS mowers 


THE PRIORITY OF EXPORT ORDERS CONSIDERABLY RESTRICTS SUPPLIES FOR THE HOME MARKET 
Alexander Shanks & Son, Ltd., Dens Iron Works, Arbroath. London Office: 66 Victoria St , S.W.1 
Member of the Technically Controlled Castings Group 











JINN Haorssese. 


Ready to wear 


Jodhpurs 


Stocks of these ready-to- 
wear jodhpurs, in best cavalry 


twill, are good, and they are 





available in a wide range of sizes. 
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MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 


427 


Junction of 


Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2. 4 
Temple Bar 4477 ' 


Aldershot * Bournemouth * Bristol * Camberley * Manchester * Portsmouth * York 





BY APPOINTMENT 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS 
TO H.M. KING GEORGE V1 
WM. SANDERSON & SON. LTD., LEITH. 





Maximum price, 33/4 bottle, 17/5 half bottle (U.K. only) as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 
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Harlip 


MISS MARY BETTINE EDMONSTONE 


Miss Mary Bettine Edmonstone, the eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Edmonstone, of Duntreath Castle, 
Blanefield, Stirlingshire, is to be married on June 7 to Sir Charles McGrigor, Bt., the son of the late Lt.-Col. 
Sir Charles McGrigor, Bt., and of Lady McGrigor, of 77, Cadogan Square, $.W.1 
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NOW ? OR NEVER ? 


HE most important parts of the annual 
report of the Council for the Preservation 


of Rural England are those which deal 
with the Government’s attitude towards 
National Parks and towards Departmental land 
use. Actually the two problems constitute one 
immediate practical issue, for if there is any 
single factor which is bound to bring all National 
Park plans tumbling to futility it is a long period 
of delay and indecision during which Depart- 
mental claims for land in National Park areas 
are being canvassed at an interminable series 
of local enquiries and settled piecemeal by 
Ministerial decision. By the Requisitioned 
Land Act, 1948, the Government have now 
extended the opportunities for Departmental 
procrastination to the end of 1952, arguing— 
perhaps ironically—that “‘the machinery set up 
to discover the facts and to safeguard public 
rights is just one of the causes of delay.”” At the 
same time the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning has charged the C.P.R.E. with the 
duty of presenting evidence regarding amenity 
in all cases where it is considered desirable to do 
so. Suitable as the Council is for such a task, 
it may well view the ultimate results with 
“anxious apprehension.” 

For what is likely to happen in the four 
and a half years during which the would-be 
National Parks are waiting to know the full 
extent of their responsibilities and assets, and 
the position of their boundaries? Without a 
central controlling authority appointed on 
national lines, without a separate code of 
nationally-minded planning for their areas and 
subject, as in the past, to the planning decisions 
of the local authorities, what chance is there for 
them to emerge from the realm of might-have- 
been? What chance to take on substance and 
function with authority as going concerns? The 
answer seems plain. As a by-product of local 
planning they will have no real existence; not 
even, except in blue-books, a local habitation 
and a name. The Hobhouse Committee had no 
doubt about this. If National Parks are to be 
realised, they said, there must be a common 
national standard and a specialised respon- 
sibility, constituted by Parliament. Each park, 
too, must have its own planning authority, with 
which national and not local interests are, in 
the end, overriding. A central authority con- 
centrating on these interests, and readily and 
properly distinguished from the general machi- 
nery of country planning, can be set up only by 
new legislation. The same applies to the insti- 
tution of local National Park authorities with 
_direct representation of the national interest. 

When these matters were discussed with 
the Minister last December the C.P.R.E. came 
to the conclusion that too much reliance was 
likely to be placed on the effectiveness of the 
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new Town and Country Planning Act, and little 
has happened since to allay their fears. There 
is nothing to prevent the Government, of course, 
from appointing a purely advisory National 
Parks Commission, and leaving the actual 
administration of the Park areas in the hands of 
the county councils and their joint planning 
boards with the usual appeal to the Minister in 
case of dispute. The only serious arguments in 
favour of this course are the difficulty of finding 
opportunity to introduce new legislation—and 
this no doubt is a very real difficulty—and an 
unwillingness to call upon either the Minister or 
the county councils to contract out of any sub- 
stantial part of their responsibilities under a 
new Act (not even yet in effective operation) 
which purports to stabilise for the first time the 
planning machinery of the country. Two things 
are to be noted about this. The first is that the 
county councils were well represented on the 
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DEATH IN SPRING 


Pies now the sparkle of the Spring has gone 
Leaving the withered ghosts of daffodils 
Whose gleaming trumpets lately sung and shone 
With flaunting yellow throats. Now hawthorn 
fills 
The emerald hedgerow with a million eyes 
Open and watchful at the death in Spring. 
And neither May in virgin, bride-like guise 
Of blossom, lilac-crowned, nor June can bring 
With all her moon-white mantle that first breath 
Of life more faint and sweet for being drawn 
Deep from the coffined wells of sleep and death 
To ease the pangs of Winter’s latest dawn. 
And sadder than an age-worn page of grief 
Is this green turning of an early leaf. 


PHOEBE HESKETH. 
AAMMAAMAMMAAMMAAM2 


Hobhouse Committee, and that many of them 
regard the taking of National Park country out 
of their planning control as a definite gain. In 
those areas, at any rate, the impact of Depart- 
mental claims and the conflict of local interests 
will no longer worry them, being in the hands of 
an authority charged with the maintenance only 
of national standards. As for the Minister, he 
is already in the invidious position of being both 
arbiter between other Departments and arbiter 
between these Departments and himself. Surely 
no better constitutional safeguard could be 
created by him than an independent Executive 
Commission to act as the special administrator 
and protector of National Parks. 


CRICKET CLUB PEDIGREES 


HE respective antiquity of clubs is a fruit- 

ful subject of argument, and as a rule 
unprofitable argument, since so many clubs rely 
for their boasts rather on a cherished tradition 
than on any indisputable record. Moreover 
many clubs, though undoubtedly ancient, have 
often a gap in their history, a time during which 
they ceased to exist. There has lately been a 
discussion about the oldest cricket club, and a 
claim was put forward on behalf of the Louth 
Club, founded apparently in 1820. This brought 
down a mass of information on the head of the 
rash claimant, tending to show that Louth was 
quite modern. Hambledon springs obviously to 
mind, as the great men whom Nyren immortal- 
ised were playing on Broad-halfpenny some 
while before the end of the 18th century; but 
there are probably clubs still more venerable, 
even if Hambledon had had a continuous his- 
tory. Sevenoaks Vine has unquestionably a fine 
pedigree, and is said to have been founded in 
1734. Mitcham is even more impressive, though 
the dates claimed for it vary between 1660 and 
1720, and Henfield in Sussex has played on the 
same ground for 175 years. At any rate the 
M.C.C., though a highly respectable institution, 
is comparatively speaking a mushroom. 


THE FUTURE OF VICEROY’S HOUSE 


HERE is considerable doubt that Mr, 
Rajagopalachari, the Governor-General 
designate of India, will occupy Viceroy’s House, 
built by Sir Edwin Lutyens at New Delhi 
between 1912-30, which has been described as 
the most magnificent palace built since Ver- 
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sailles. The possibility that Indian Governors- 
General, for obvious reasons, might prefer to 
occupy part only of the great building, has been 
recognised, and various suggestions, including a 
gallery of Indian art, have been made for the tse 
of the remainder. Its complete abandonment 
for official purposes would be deplorable, since 
not only is it acknowledged a consummate 
architectural masterpiece, but Lutyens con- 
trived brilliantly to combine in its design 
the best qualities of Western and Eastern archi- 
tecture. Reports of the decision complain that 
the approaches to Viceroy’s House on the emi- 
nence of Raisina Hill are too long, steep, and hot 
for convenience. It is untrue, however, and bit- 
terly unjust to Lutyens, to suggest, as they do, 
that he should have foreseen this, and was res- 
ponsible for the choice of site. The Delhi 
Planning Committee to which he was the archi- 
tect proposed a site for Viceroy’s House on the 
level. It was raised on to Raisina Hill on the 
insistence of Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, and 
was moved back to the actual site at the request 
of Sir Herbert Baker, in order to accommodate 
his Secretariats, both of which overrulings of 
his judgment Lutyens accepted with the utmost 
reluctance. 


QUICK-GROWING TREES 


OUTH AFRICAN foresters are hoping to 

plant more of a relatively little known 
species of North American pine which has made 
heights of 100 feet in 30 years in Natal and the 
Transvaal. That rate of growth, though good, 
is, of course, no ‘‘world record.’ Some of 
Australia’s eucalypts, planted in India, have 
achieved 100 feet in 15 years, and, if certain of 
the vigorous hybrid poplars now being tested 
in this country maintain their present speeds, 
they should do nearly as well. The timbers 
from some of these very fast-growing trees are 
good for many of the purposes for which they 
are needed (such as fuel, the cellulose-paper 
industry and packing cases), and speedy 
growth in poplars, birch and other trees is of 
special value where screens are needed to hide 
opencast mines or other industrial scars, 
(A recent letter which described how some 
laburnum stakes struck root suggests one 
possible means of quickly brightening or diver- 
sifying such screens.) But where coniferous 
trees are required to yield good quality building 
timbers, very rapid growth is not, as a rule, 
desirable. A year or two ago the Forestry Com- 
mission described Japanese larch as our fastest 
growing conifer, and quoted heights of 36 feet in 
15 years and 61 feet in 25 years—figures which 
may perhaps be suspected to represent the 
maximum desirable speed. 


LOCAL CAKES 


E all regret the decay of rural customs 

though many of them died so long ago 
that they are perhaps scarcely worth reviving, 
even if their meaning were not already for- 
gotten or in dcubt. The custom of housewives 
in the Stamford Bridge area who until recent 
times made cakes bearing the imprint of a spear 
in memory of the Dane who held the bridge 
against the forces of King Harold seems in no 
danger of discredit on that score, and perhaps 
the commendation given it by Lord Halifax 
may induce the ladies to resume their ancient 
practice. Many ‘‘customary’”’ cakes seem more 
concerned with the calendar than with the exact 
locality and it would be interesting to know 
whether the ‘‘ speared cakes’’ were baked at any 
time of the year or only on a particular day. 
The only equally simple design of obvious 
origin appears to be that of the hot-cross bun, 
though, even here, antiquarians remind us 
that the Romans marked their sacred cakes in 
the same way. Eccles cakes, which now, apart 
from rationing, may presumably be made on 
any day of the year, were originally part of the 
customary fare provided on the first Sunday in 
September on the occasion of Eccles Wake. Are 
Simnel cakes still baked on Simnel Sunday and 
if so, where? The B.B.C. might do worse than 
conduct a gentle “quiz”’ on the subject of rural 
cakes, and their place in the calendar. If so we 
might suggest an enquiry into the origins of 
Tansey cake, Tharve cake and Whirtin cake as 
a start. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


NE of the peculiar manifestations of an 
QO unusually fine and sunny spring is the 
inspiring effect the warm weather has 

had on the common willow. I have heard people 
remark how pretty the pussy willow looks, in 
early May, but, as one who lives and gardens in 
an area surrounded by willows, I can assure 
them that this ‘‘pussy”’ business can be over- 
done, and it has most certainly been overdone 
in this year of 1948. For a fortnight now I have 
existed in what looks like a perpetual miniature 
snow-storm, the lawn looks as if it were covered 
by the results of a particularly severe white 
frost, and the general effect of an exceptionally 
fine show of spring flowers is marred and dimmed 
by the fluff from innumerable willow catkins 
which is here, there and everywhere. Not only 
is the whole garden covered with it, but the 
garage, which has an irresistible attraction for 
anything blown by the wind and acts as does an 
eddy below the fall of a mountain stream, has 
foot-high deposits in every corner, and willow 
fluff is served up with every dish in the dining- 


room. 


* * 
* 


PROPOS ofthe topic of spring and the output 
from trees, I have to report that in the 
annual Soak and Splash Stakes not only has the 
oak in this district beaten the ash by many 
lengths, but, so far as some individual trees are 
concerned, it has completed the course before 
its rival started. I can safely say that never 
before have I seen this usually closely contested 
event result in such an easy win, and I am won- 
dering what sort of drought we may expect’ as 
a result. By the law of averages, I should 
have thought that we had overdrawn our sunny 
weather current account to such an extent that 
we were due for at least three months of what 
the holiday-makers call dreadful weather, but 
if the oak and the ash do really predict the 
rainfall of the future, we may expect another 
year like 1911, which awakes memories of a dun- 
coloured countryside for four months of the 
summer when the only trace of green was that 
to be seen in water-meadows. 


*” * 
* 

HAVE obtained proof that our own part- 

ticular pair of buzzards are back again in 
their old haunts after a long absence. In the 
days when the buzzard was not nearly so 
common in the British Isles as it is now, a pair 
were to be seen on most days over an open 
stretch of the New Forest known as Broomy; 
but when, in 1940, bulldozers ploughed out deep 
trenches across the heath to prevent the landing 
of hostile troop-carrying aeroplanes, and the 
Home Guard, of which I was one, used it-as a 
range for their very noisy mortars, the buzzards 
deserted us for some area where the threatened 
invasion was not taken so seriously. Yesterday, 
when feeding a clutch of small chicks, I noticed 
that suddenly every tiny head went on one side 
as every bright eye glanced up aloft. At first I 
thought I must be looking my best and that my 
striking new tie (one coupon) was attracting 
attention, but when the old hen shot into the 
coop with a squawk of alarm I also looked up 
and saw high overhead the silhouettes of our 
buzzards (or their descendants) lazily swinging 
in great circles against the clouds and looking, 
as they always do, remarkably like small golden 
eagles. 

I shall pay a visit to the disused gravel pit 
on the moorland above the house this afternoon 
to see if the status quo ante is general in our local 
bird world and if our other D.P.s, the Dartford 
warblers, have re-occupied the quarters from 
which they were evicted by the East Surrey 
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FOLLOW MY LEADER 


Regiment in 1941. It was a very fine regiment 
indeed, and all ranks behaved with quite 
exemplary good manners, but, unlike the other 
inhabitants of the district, the Dartford warblers 
did not approve of them and took themselves 
off elsewhere. 


* ok 
* 


HOTEL in a well-known seaside resort 
which is famous for its popular novelties 
has recently introduced a novelty which, so far 
as one can see, is popular with nobody except 
the proprietors. This is the now quite common 
and most regrettable practice whereby the ten 
per cent. of the bill in lieu of gratuities to the 
staff figures under a totally different title and is 
presumably devoted to a quite different cause. 
The actual wording is: ‘‘ Authorised surcharge 
of 6d. in every 5s. or fraction thereof,” which 
in these days of bastardised and involved official 
English is delightfully brief and to the point and 
can be clearly understood by everybody. This 
surcharge is in addition to the house charge of 
2s. 6d., and it is from the point of view of the 
proprietors an improvement on the old ten per 
cent. for service, because in the first place the 
words ‘fraction thereof’? automatically put 
another 6d. on the bill whenever an odd penny 
exceeds the limit, and secondly there is no 
attempt to deceive the customer as to the 
identity of the recipients of the charge. If one 
is in any doubt about it one has only to ask the 
waiter. 
* * * 
T was said of Dick Turpin that he was always 
the perfect gentleman, since he invariably 
wore a mask when engaged in extracting money 
from his clients, and the ten per cent. for service 
on the bill figured as the mask, since, if one 
asked any of the staff hovering round with tip- 
hungry looks in their eyes, they would assure 
one in confidence that it was no good to them. 
As one who used hotels before this deplorable 
Continental custom, which was invented by 
Mussolini, spread to this country, I can safely 
say that in the past I never saw such obvious 
and blush-making avidity for tips on the part of 
the staff as I do to-day, when, according to one’s 


bill, one has already remunerated everybody in 
the hotel handsomely. One tries very hard to be 
firm about it in accordance with the principle 
laid down by a distinguished member of the 
Brains Trust recently, but if one does, one 
leaves the hotel with a most uncomfortable 
feeling that one has been judged and found 
guilty of meanness, and, one way and another, 
staying in a “‘ten per cent.’’ hotel is a most 
unpleasant experience. 


* * * 

OWADAYS our local newspapers are full 
of police-court cases in which magis- 
trates have to decide if the possessors of E 
coupons granted to them to enable them to carry 
on their businesses were legitimately engaged 
in those businesses when they attended a dance 
hall, theatre or race meeting. Some of the fiction 
recounted in the courts is remarkable for its 
ingenuity and apparent sincerity, but, although 
young Mr. Brown may possibly be improving 
his trade connection with Mr. Jones by dancing 
with his daughter or taking her to a theatre, our 
local J.P.s are becoming very sceptical and hard 
to convince. One must remember that a J.P. 
suffers from a feeling of frustration these days, 
for, though all his friends may stretch a point 
occasionally, he, by virtue of his office, must 
have a perfectly clean sheet, which, I suppose, 
also includes a clean conscience. Light was 
thrown on what he and his family suffer by 
a remark I overheard recently : “It’s a terrible 
thing to be a J.P’s wife these times—one cannot 

do any of the things that others do.” 

One of the best stories concerning the 
illegal use of petrol is of a man who not only 
travelled twenty miles from his home to attend 
a greyhound-racing meeting, but flouted author- 
ity by leaving his car in the park outside. When 
he came out after his evening’s amusement, he 
saw a police sergeant and constable standing 
near his car and obviously waiting for him. He 
therefore climbed on to a bus, and on arrival at 
his home rang up the police to inform them that 
his car had been stolen. Approximately two 
hours later the car was returned to him by the 
police, but so far they have been unable to do 
anything about arresting the thief. 
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ALONG THE ROMAN WALL 


By R. T. LANG 


T was in A.D. 122-126 that the Emperor 
I Hadrian built his great wall from the Tyne 
to the Solway as a defence against the 
“Wall” is only a partial 
description of the great work: It was really 
a line of forts, linked by the wall. Agricola had 
previously recognised the danger from the 
north, and built forts at a variety of points, but 
after him, the plan was neglected till Hadrian, 
in pursuance of his policy of consolidating the 
Roman Empire, instead of further expansion, 
determined to make his British province secure 
and built his barrier, 7314 miles long, across it. 
The first wall was of turf; Severus substituted 
stone 80 years later. The Wall began at 
Wallsend, the Roman Segedunum, where the 
Romans had a grain warehouse, since this was 
their port for the north. It was guarded by a 
fleet, for they maintained sea as well as land 
defences. All that remains of the Wall to-day 
is parts of the wall rising to a height of five to 
six feet; often the ditch and the vallum are the 
only-signs left. Nineteen garrison stations are 
known to have existed along the Wall; they 
were typical Roman forts. The milecastles 
were smaller stations. There were about 80 of 
these, usually about 70 by’80 feet, holding 50 
men with their wives and families. 
No trace of the Wall exists now at 
Wallsend; the first real evidence of it is met as 


northern tribesmen. 


discussion about the 
reason for the vallum; 
in the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Mommsen, now 
generally accepted, it 
marked the southern 
limit of the official 
ground belonging to 
Rome, dividing it from 
private property. It is 
interesting to see how 
the Romans used kerbs 
at the side of their roads 
to prevent the splaying 
of the road under heavy 


traffic. It took us 
over 1,500 years to 
follow their good ex- 
ample. 


A little over a mile 
farther on, the station 
of Vindobala, which was 
garrisoned by the cohort Prima Frizagorum, 
lies over to the right. There is nothing more 
of importance for 71% miles, after which the 
site of Hunnum is reached, which gave Rud- 
yard Kipling his background for Puck of 
Pook’s Hill. There is nothing here now, how- 
ever, but open fields. Thereafter the road 
crosses what is known locally as Watling Street, 





2.—PILLARS OF THE HYPOCAUST, THE UNDERGROUND 
HEATING SYSTEM, OF A ROOM AT CHESTERS 


Street. In the next three miles considerable 
sections of the Wall can be seen, until, on the 
descent to Chollerford, there is a fine length, 
with the best-preserved turret in existence. 
Beyond the bridge anyone who will turn into 
Chesters (Figs. 1 and 2) will find there one of the 
greatest collections of Roman remains. Captain 
Keith has followed up the work of his predecessor 


well and nothing gives a better idea of life on the 
Wall than what is to be found here. Chesters, the 
Roman station of Cilurnum, was the second 
largest and best-preserved of all the stations on 
the Wall, covering about 54% acres. About 250 
large Roman relics and over 2,000 smaller ones 
are preserved there. A mile beyond Walwick is a place 
of great historic interest. By turning down the Fourstone 
road for a mile one reaches the place where ‘‘B.-P.’’ held 
his first regular scout camp, marked by a cairn on the right 
of the road. Here, in 1908, Sir Robert Baden-Powell, with 
twelve boys, drew up the rules and regulations of scouting; 
from this out-of-the-way spot sprang the great movement 
which now encircles the world. 

Returning to the main road, one comes, two miles farther 
on, upon a wall plaque marking the site of the grass-grown 
ramparts of Procolitia, a Roman station which covered 3% 
acres; 300 yards on another plaque indicates Coventina’s 
Well, on the left of the road. Into this the Roman maidens 
threw their votive offerings ; 13,487 coins, dated from A.D. 
31 to 383, have been recovered from the well, where they 
were thrown until the barbarians of the North destroyed 
the spring. Among them were some of a.p. 145 which were 
struck to commemorate the conquest of Britain by Lollius 
Urbicus. On them is a figure of Britain, shown without hel- 
met, sword or spear, her head bent, her standard lowered, 
her shield abandoned. It was a deliberate insult for the 
Romans to circulate this coin. There is some doubt about 
Coventina. Shown reclining on a lily, or attended by water 
nymphs, she may have had some association with Minerva, 
who was very popular along the Wall. Or she may have 
been just a poetic reference to the local stream. At any 
rate, she was much in favour with love-sick damsels. 


For the next mile the vallum runs close to the road; in 
three miles Sewingshields school is passed. To right of it is 
a low hill in which it is said that King Arthur and his court 
are sleeping to be awakened when someone comes along who 
will cut the lady’s garter and blow the horn. What is 
behind this Arthurian story, so common in the north? To 
the north-west are the King’s and the Queen’s Crags, on one 
of which, says tradition, Arthur was seated, one day, while 
Guinevere used the other as she was ‘‘doing her hair.’’ Some- 
thing the lady said annoyed his Majesty, whereupon he 
threw a stone at her. Laughingly she warded it off with 
her comb. The “‘stone’’ lies between the crags; it weighs 
a mere trifle of twenty tons ! 

In another mile and a half comes the greatest of all the 
remains of the Wall. Housesteads, or Borcovicium (Figs. 4 and 
5), lies across the field to the right, where a sign indicates the 
way to it. Here one can see the whole lay-out of a Roman 
station, partly defensive, partly residential. To stand at the 
northern edge, looking over the wild lands to the north, gives 
one some idea of what life must have meant to the inhabi- 
tants, with a ruthless, watchful enemy ever close at hand. 
There is evidence that this was the home of some of the 
isolated defenders who were left behind after the main Roman 
forces had been withdrawn from Britain. The platforms for 
the engines which slung the stones suggest memories of the 
last grim fights against the advancing hordes, when even hope 


one approaches Heddon-on-the-Wall, eight 
miles from Newcastle-upon-Tyne on the Car- 
lisle road. Here not only the Wall can be seen 
clearly, but also the ditch and berm, or level 
space, and the vallum. There has been much 


but has no right to that title; it is strictly Dene 
Street. There is only one Watling Street in 
England, the road from London to Wroxeter, 
but about the Elizabethan era it became the 
practice to name all Roman roads Watling 








1.—FOUNDATIONS OF A BRIDGE (top) AND OTHER REMAINS OF THE 
ROMAN STATION OF CILURNUM (CHESTERS), THE SECOND LARGEST 
STATION IN HADRIAN’S WALL 








had vanished. The various 
rooms and places are labelled, 
put the use for the large stone 
trough near the gateway has 
never been discovered 
although Scottish visitors are 
told that it was for the Romans 
to wash their Scotch prisoners 
in. A chamber was apparently 
heated by flues underneath 
and another contains a bath. 
Over to the east the Wall can 
be seen in almost perfect con- 
dition (Fig. 3), with a good 
milecastle. These milecastles 
were built along it at intervals, 
approximately of a Roman 
mile, 1,618 yards. Always 
liable to fierce attack, ever 
watchful, they were genuine 
outposts of the mighty empire 
till the day came when they 
could no longer, single-handed, 
stand against the invader. 
Then ensued the scenes of 
strangling horror which one 
can only imagine from the few 
relics here and there. 

Nearly three miles farther 
on the Bardon Mill road turns 
off to the left; 144 miles along 
it, on the right, is the Roman 
station of Vindolanda, which 
is older than the Wall, for it is 
believed to have been one of 
Agricola’s works. It contains 
a Roman milestone in its origi- 
nal position, beside the Stane 
Gate A barrow to the north 
suggests that there had origi- 
nally been’a British camp here. 

After some six miles more 
of wild, open country, a road 
to the right leads, in half a mile, to Aesica, 
where there are still considerable portions of 
the ramparts, but where the most interesting 
feature is to see how the Romans brought 
their water from the Cam beck by an arti- 
ficial channel six miles long. A mile farther 
on a path to the right leads, after a mile, to an 
historic spot. Here, at Wall Town, where the 
Romans had planted medicinal herbs with 
which to dress their wounds, Paulinus baptised 
King Egbert. Their flowers are still growing; 
Sir Walter Scott gathered some and presented 
them to a young lady with this verse :— 


Take these flowers which, purple waving, 
On the ruined ramparts grew, 

Where, the sons of freedom braving, 
Rome’s imperial standards flew. 


If, leaving the Carlisle road at Greenhead, 
one turns north, one will see, in a little over half 
a mile, the ruins of Thirlwall Castle standing on 
the right. The castle was built entirely from the 
masonry of the Wall and it is said that the 
name recalls the fact that here the Scots first 


4.—PART OF THE LAY-OUT AT HOUSESTEADS, WHERE 1,000 MEN WERE GARRISONED. : 
ROMAN GRANARY AT HOUSESTEADS. THE FLOOR WAS RAISED ON PILLARS TO KEEP THE GRAIN DRY 
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3.—HADRIAN’S WALL FROM HOT BANK’S CRAG, NEAR BORCOVICIUM (HOUSESTEADS). THE 


REMAINS HERE ARE THE MOST IMPRESSIVE OF THE WALL 


thirled or threw down the Wall. Another 1% 
miles brings one into Gilsland, where there is a 
good portion of the Wall. It can be seen by 
courtesy of the vicar, who has also two Roman 
altars and some centurial stones which may be 
inspected. Across the River Irthing and about 
two miles to the left along it is the Roman 
station of Amboglanna (Birdoswald), which was 
the principal station on the Wall. The fosse can 
be clearly traced. Bronze arm-purses which were 
attached to a wrist or arm bangle and worn by 
the Roman ladies, who thus took precaution 
against any attempted robbery, ‘have been 
discovered here. They have not been found 
anywhere except along the Wall, which seems 
to indicate that ruder soldiers were stationed 
here than in more civilised regions. 

A very pretty by-road runs from here by 
Banks and Lanercost Priory to the junction 
with the main Carlisle road just before entering 
Brampton, from which one follows the Crosby 
road, with the Wall lying all the way to the right, 
into Carlisle (see CouNtRY LiFe, February 12, 
1943). Then out of the city by the Solway road. 


The Wall passes through Grinsdale, lying to the 
right three miles out; parts of the vallum can be 
seen on the right just before one enters Kirk- 
andrews. At Beaumont, half a mile to the right, 
there are still traces of the Wall; some of its 
material has obviously been used in the old 
church, which is Saxon or Norman. In less than 
two miles comes Burgh-by-Sands, which the 
Wall went clean through. The Norman church 
was built on the site of the Roman camp, and 
there is probably much Roman material in the 
building. The churchyard is actually over the 
Wall, whose line one follows to Drumburgh 
Castle, built in 1307, mostly of Wall material. 
The stone for the church came probably from 
the same quarry, for there was a Roman fort 
just to the west. Thence the road runs on to the 
end of the Wall at Bowness, where there was a 
fort in a commanding position, overlooking the 
Solway. The village dreams its hours away, 
with nothing to recall the warrior days of 
eighteen hundred years ago, when the strange 
race from the south came here and finished the 
work for the protection of their province. 


(Right) 5.—REMAINS OF A 
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FASHION AND THE HORSE - 





Written and Illustrated by 
LIONEL EDWARDS 


1.—A NOBLEMAN’S STATE COACH OF THE ’NINETIES 


Fashion is the science of appearances.—LOCKE. 


ASHIONS in everything connected with the 
Ptr have changed countless times, not 

only in manes and tails, but in harness, 
saddlery, and even more in the liveries and 
stable clothes worn by those closely connected 
with equine matters. I have dealt with fashions 
in the hunting field on a previous occasion, and 
so shall barely touch that subject here. 

To take the horse first, the hogging of 
manes, judging by such pictorial evidence as | 
can find, would appear to be a modern fashion, 
although the horses on the Elgin Marbles have 
obviously been hogged and their manes allowed 
to grow again to the stand-up mane that 
was apparently admired by both Greeks and 
Romans. The hogging of hunters’ manes 
dates from about 1888; the plaiting of 
them dates from 1896, but was not 
common until after 1900. The plaiting 
of racehorses’ manes is old and dates 
from about 1708-1720. The following 
famous horses are depicted with plaited 
manes (when jockeys up): Basto, by 
Byerley Turk; Bay Bolton, by Grey 
Hartley; Fox, by Clumsy. 

In early Georgian times the ears of 
both saddle and harness horses were 
cropped, judging by a picture of Gar- 
rard’s. Hunters had cropped ears, long 
manes and only medium short dock 
tails. 

Carriage horses usually had half dock 
tails, but a grey pony in a phaeton (by 
Stubbs) has a long mane and tail. The 
period 1820-30 is that of the real game- 
cock tail, often nicked as well to ensure 
high carriage. By 1850 tails were long, 
but the fashion of “pulling’”’ the side 
hair near the dock is quite modern (and 
foolish). Of course there were, and still 
are, a few cocktails among the cobs and 
also the heavy hunter types. 

The plaiting of the forelock as a 
charm against the Evil Eye is so old that 
it is said to go back to Borak, the horse 
that transported Mahomet to the Sev- 
enth Heaven. The Sovereign’s Escort at 
Charles II’s Coronation had their horses’ 
manes and tails plaited with blue rib- 
bon, but I think that, except on State 
occasions and at shows or sales, plaited 
manes were seldom seen until people 
started plaiting the manes of racehorses 
and hunters in recent times. 


2.—NOBLEMAN’S 


A cart-horse got up for sale with straw and 
ribbon decorations has often a long ribbon 
hanging from the withers end of its mane almost 
to the ground. A dealer in draught horses once 
told me this was not only an ornament, but an 
endeavour by the seller to defeat the eye of the 
purchaser, as it made a leggy horse appear to 
stand less high off the ground; the same idea, in 
fact, as the ordinary dealer’s trick of placing the 
saddle too far back, to make the horse appear to 
have more in front of the saddle. 


The ornaments on cart and plough horses 
(now a popular form of antique collecting), such 
as the brasses on martingales, face pieces, 
housing, etc., and more particularly the flyers or 
swingers, were all originally charms against the 
Evil Eye. 





COACHMAN 


IN STATE LIVERY 


Harness, perhaps, has changed less than 
most other things connected with the horse. The 
earliest method seems to have been the yoke— 
vide chariots. A 14th-century illumination in 
The Romance of Alexander (Bodleian Library) 
shows a horse (or is it a mule?) in breast harness, 
but horses in a whirlicote or long wagon of 
about the same period have cart collars much 
the same as those worn to-day. Horses in the 
mourning coach of Charles II appear to have 
breast harness, and in some of Stubbs’s pictures, 
his phaeton and pair for example, it is still 
breast harness, but by the 19th century the 
collar appears to have been in universal use, and, 
I think, it remained so until the R.H.A. reintro- 
duced breast harness some time after the South 
African War. 

Riding harness and saddlery have 
changed but little. The snaffle bridle on 
hunters about 1775 had a throat lash 
much lower down on the cheek piece 
(about where the cheek buckle is to- 
day), and the upper part of the headstall 
was much wider. Saddles were pudding- 
like affairs and square-cut until about 
1800, and usually had a saddle-cloth 
beneath them. Double bridles in civilian 
life were rarely used, but there is a 
picture by Seymour showing an old 
squire riding with a very long cheeked 
bridle as early as 1779. 

With men’s clothing it is difficult 
to know where to begin. Obviously 
liveries have evolved from the costume 
worn by the armed retainers of olden 
times. It may seem odd to start with 
footmen instead of stablemen, but about 
the first picture of what appears to me to 
be livery is one by Wootton (1716) of 
Lady Henrietta Cavendish Bentinck with 
a running footman in front of her horse. 
I should think, apart from my knowing 
of no other, that he must be about the 
last of the running footmen, whose duties 
must have ended as a better bred, quicker 
type of saddle horse came into use. The 
connection between the horse and the 
footman from then on was negligible. In 
Victorian times he merely sat on the box 
beside the coachman, opened carriage 
doors, carried parcels and rang bells for 
his mistress, and I think in any case 
only took “‘carriage exercise’’ when his 
mistress had no carriage groom. Foot- 
men were often imposing figures in 
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ACTING AS CARRIAGE 
GROOM (WINTER). LONDON, 1898 


3.—FOOTMAN 


winter, with their fur tippets and long coats 
and top hats, as they waited for their mistresses 
outside the more fashionable shops in the West 
End, in the ’nineties (Fig. 3). Although perhaps 
in the establishments of the great a stud groom 
ruled—perhaps under a master of the horse— 
the coachman was the most important person- 
age from early days in most stables. 

Early Georgian coachmen’s liveries are to 
be seen in some of Canaletto’s pictures, and the 
full-dress livery of a nobleman’s coachman at 
a Coronation or other State occasion is almost 
exactly the same to-day, or at least was up to 
1900, as I do not think dress or State carriages 
and full-dress liveries have been used by private 
persons since about that date. Probably the 
last were seen at Edward VII’s Coronation. 

Since my own memories of - 
equine matters start in the early 
‘nineties, perhaps I may enlarge 
on the subject from about that 
period. There were, of course, 
coachmen and coachmen. In the 
larger establishments there were 
a first and second coachman and 
a carriage groom. They usually 
wore a black coat and trousers 
strapped underfoot, yellow striped 
waistcoats, top hats and cock- 
ades, double-breasted drab over- 
coats with livery buttons and 
leather gloves, of best quality, ex- 
cept in cold weather ; in winter 
black mackintoshes with velvet 
collars and grey woollen gloves. 

This livery would be worn for 
ordinary station work or business 

calls ; for social occasions, liv- 

ery as above, but with white 

leathers and top boots. Their _ 
stable suits were grey Bedford 
cord, bowler hats and buff cloth 
leggings. 

Liveries were not always 
black; I remember green, blue 
and plum colour were often worn, 
and, of course, on State occasions 
coachmen’s bright-coloured liver- 
ies were most elaborate—three- 
cornered hats with white ostrich 
feathers, frock coats almost any 
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colour, with much gold braid, epaulettes, 
wide cuffs, knee breeches, white or flesh- 
coloured silk stockings, silver buckled 
shoes, and, of course, powdered wigs 
(Fig. 2). I don’t remember seeing this 
dress later than 1900. 

The first coachman had nothing to 
do but drive, unless his mistress drove 
herself in phaeton, dog-cart or pony 
carriage, in which case the carriage 
groom accompanied her. There is a tale 
told in our family that my father, meet- 
ing my mother returning from a drive in 
the dog-cart, said, ‘Hullo! Where’s 
your groom?” ‘Oh, did I have a 
groom?”’ she replied. A few minutes 
later Bob, the groom, arrived, purple 
in the face, having been tipped out 
from the back seat in coming too sharply 
round a corner, and having run after 
the carriage in his top boots ! 

The job of the second coachman, to 
go back to larger establishments, was to 
drive his master, should her ladyship 
want the other carriage. The second 
man also did a certain amount of stable 
work himself. Of course, if the master 
drove himself he also had a groom with 
him. In London the first footman took 
the place of the carriage groom as a rule, 
and the second coachman was seldom 
brought up to London for the season. 
In many establishments great pride was 
taken in the general turn-out, and some- 
times the master insisted on seeing all 
liveries tried on. (If 1 remember rightly, 
Sandon, of London, was most sought 
after for liveries.) 

In Town swagger coachmen had a 
club to which only those who drove a 
pair or team were allowed entry, and 


these august personages called the ordin- 
ary driver “a one-’oss guider,’’ and as 
such he was beneath their contempt. Business 


men in London had a working coachman who 
looked after their stables and drove them to and 
from their offices. This man fed and cleaned his 
horses but usually had a stableman to muck out, 
clean harness and the carriage. 

In small country establishments from about 
1880 down to the advent of motor-cars, a coach- 
man’s dress would be black coat, buttons with 
crest or initials, top hat with or without cockade, 
drab breeches with boxcloth leggings, black 
mackintosh in winter and latterly a white one. 

The livery of grooms and stablemen has 
always been just a little different from a coach- 
man’s, their stable suits being more often in use 
than livery, and therefore one usually sees them 
so depicted. From the ’eighties to the ’nineties 
their working dress was usually a waistcoat of 
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GROOM IN STABLE DRESS. 1880-1890 


thick buff material with flaps to pockets and 
made long (the sleeves were of thinner material 
and usually a different colour); breeches same 
material, not much shape and rather skimpy; 
boxcloth gaiters, rather bell-bottomed; and a 
collar of rubber material, worn with a made-up 
stock and pin, usually black or blue bird’s-eye, 
if I remember rightly (Fig. 4). A cap of deer- 
stalker type was worn with stable dress. Some- 
where about 1900 the working dress became 
pepper-and-salt Bedford cord suits with breeches 
cut wide, and tight at the knee, and smart 
leather leggings. This stable dress, now worn 
by second horsemen, is really quite incorrect for 
hunting, but modern taxation forbids top-hats, 
frock coats with belts, white breeches and top 
boots, which is the proper dress for servants in 
the hunting field. 


5.—A TEAM IN FULL REGALIA AT A PLOUGHING MATCH IN 1935, SHOWING HOW 


HORSE BRASSES ARE WORN 
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FISHING FOR TROUT IN KENYA 


By NEGLEY FARSON 


in Kenya. There is the brown trout, or 

purist, set, who assert that ‘‘any fool can 
catch a rainbow,” although I know one who will 
dispute that statement; and then there are the 
rainbow devotees, who magnanimously admit 
that while perhaps it may be a wee bit harder to 
induce the brownie to take the fly, once he has 
taken it he is a moribund fish compared to the 
dashing, leaping, flashing rainbow. I belong to 
both schools. 

In the Thika, which is a rainbow river from 
six to eight thousand feet, after which, and 
separated permanently by high falls—in a 
ninety-foot bamboo forest (full of elephants)— 
the brown trout breed—in that beautiful river 
I lost the best fish I touched, simply because I 
could not adjust myself quickly enough to the 
speed of a Kenya rainbow, trying to lodge me in 
rock ledges and, as it happened in this instance, 
break me by fouling the dropper on a sunken 
log. On the Thika the wise fisherman, who is 
out after big ones, uses only one fly. On the 
Southern Mathioya, which is one of the coveted 
three rivers of that distinguished coterie, the 
Kenya Flyfishers Club, I crawled up on my 
knees to the tail-end of a pool where the river 
split to pass an island and, after about twenty 
casts, finally got my fly down deep enough to 
attract the attention of a big brown trout I had 
seen move out into the pool from some bushes 
on the far bank. My difficulty was to get the 
fly down to him in that swift water. Finally 
I felt that indescribable ‘‘touch,”’ and knew I 
had him. But I did not see him for some 
minutes, when, as he turned to take me down 
stream again, I saw the full beauty of his spots 
in the brilliant sun. He was. exactly three 
pounds, never jumped once, and the whole con- 
test lay in thwarting his heavy drives to get up 


"Tin RE are two schools of trout fishermen 
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STOCKING OF THE RIVER THIKA, IN KENYA, WITH 
RAINBOW TROUT, FISHING A FAVOURITE POOL 


PULLEN BURRY, WHO UNDERTOOK THE 


into the run above us, or rub the 
fly out against the bank. My 
worry was not so much to land 
him as to keep him away from 
the land. And in that river I 
lost a huge brown trout which I 
fought for fifteen minutes under 
a crescent moon, and which made 
me gasp when I saw his heavy 
body come to surface and turn 
on its side, tiredly, in the moon- 
light. The African gillie, stab- 
bing at it with the net, could 
not see the fish. He caught my 
dropper with the net... . 

Both of these schools of 
Kenya trout addicts have some 
exceptionally fine and interest- 
ing fishermen. When I came in 
from fishing my second night on 
the Thika, with seven that 
totalled 31% Ib. and one rainbow of 1\% lb., 
Mr. Pullen Burry was sitting before the out- 
door log fire of the Governor’s camp with 
three fish : one of 234 lb., two of 14%, 1b. He 
had been fishing down below the camp, where 
the big ones lie, and where it is only too easy 
to fish day after day without getting a rise. In 
fact, you seldom do get a rise, even with the 
fish you catch; for they lie low—fish up-stream 
(with a wet fly), fish slow and fish deep, is the 
rule for the Thika—and Mr. Pullen Burry 
makes no bones about it, weights his cast with 
several: lead shot. The brown trout school 
would call this “‘dredging.’”’ Maybe so, but Mr. 
Pullen Burry has a roll cast which he lifts off the 
water, and can stand with his back against a 
bank thick with bushes and shoot a line twenty 
or thirty yards as straight as an arrow. It is 
a sort of double Spey that takes a considerable 
amount of learning. He 
knows trout and all their 
habits! Mr. Pullen Burry, 
sisal farmer, was the man 
who put the first rainbow 
in the Thika, of which more 
later on. He prefers to fish 
down-stream, winding up 
handfuls of line in his left 
hand, working every inch of 
the river. And it was a 
pleasure to fish with one who 
loved fishing so passionately. 

Later on, just before I 
left Kenya, I had both the 
pleasure and the instruction 
of fishing that fine river with 
the Governor, Sir Philip 
Mitchell. He is a purist, 
and disdains lead shot. In- 
stead, using a nymph as a 
tail fly, he can take rainbow 
out of rapids or from 
stretches of gin-clear water 
so smooth and mirror-like 
that you could shave in 
them. He is a man of in- 
finite patience—and deadly. 
Standing on the high bank 
above him, I watched him 
fish for fifteen minutes or 
so, trying to get the atten- 
tion of a two-pound rain- 
bow that we both could see 
clearly. It was a lovely 
sight, with its pink stripe 
glinting from thesun. Then 
the Governor’s rod bent like 
a whip.... He took an- 
other one, only slightly 
smaller, from the same spot, 
the Canal Stretch, as it is 
known, in the afternoon. 
And at sunset, in an elbow 
of slow water, he got into a 
four-pounder that was more 
out of the water than in it, 
with its ballet-dancer’sleaps, 
until alas! it leapt into the 





SIR PHILIP MITCHELL, GOVERNOR OF KENYA, 
WORKING A NYMPH 


branches of a half-sunken tree. Secretly, I was 
glad : I could not have stood much more of such 
perfection. I had tried for that fish for an hour 
myself. 

At Tuso, as guest of the Kenya Flyfishers 
Club, I had the fun of fishing with its President, 
“Billy” (W. G.) Rodway, surely one of the 
most amiable, expert fishermen who ever waded 
a stream. He gave me all the good runs and 
pools, and caught four fish to my one: I knew 
he would the minute I saw him use the 8 ft. 6 in. 
new rod he was just breaking in. But those five 
fish, caught between us in one day (his largest 
was 41% lb.), would not be a bad day for any 
river in the world. And that was the evil day 
when I lost the whopper under the crescent 
moon. It is always well to leave some regrets, 
a fish that will haunt you and make you ache to 
go back to that river again; and I shall long 
remember our pleasant talks around the fire 
after dinner when every one of the company had 
something to reproach himself for as he came in : 

‘If only I had done...” If you caught every 
fish you hooked, why, there would not be any 
fun in fishing at all. But you need not worry 
about that on the swift Southern Mathioya. 

Both of these rivers race down from Mt. 
Kinangop, the last of the Aberdares. It is north 
of Nairobi, a fin-like mountain which raises its 
grey back like some prehistoric monster from 
the indigenous forests and wattle plantations of 
the Kikuyu Reserve. Mr. Pullen Burry stocked 
the Thika, which is 47 miles from Kenya’s 
capital, beginning in 1942, with seven-inch trout 
that he caught himself in the Ndarugu River, 
7 miles away. He brought them across in cans 
in his motor-car—four fish to three gallons of 
water. Since then, with their remarkable 
adaptability, rainbow have thrived in the Thika. 
They doubled their size the first year (the Thika 
is full of crabs and crayfish, as otter droppings 
all along its bank show) and a 6%%-lb. one has 
already been caught. Mr. Pullen Burry, who is 
an Honorary Fish Warden, secured a closed 
season on the Thika for the first three years. 
There are now two spawning reserves on the 
river. One of 330 yards contains some of the 
finest tree-hung pools of all the river. One of 
the reasons why the fish lie so deep on this 
river, Mr. Pullen Burry thinks, is because too 
much of the bank brush has been cut away; the 
trout have lost the instinct to rise to falling 
insects, and there is so much good food down 
below. 

These Thika rainbow exploded a pet theory 
of mine, that their pinkness depends upon the 
amount of crayfish and crabs in their diet; for 
you can catch two fish out of the same stretch, 
both in equally fine condition, and one will be 
pink as a salmon and the other pale. The 
Kenya brown trout school contends that a rain- 
bow feeds for about eighteen hours a day, and 
finally eats himself out of house and home, 
diminishing both in size and numbers. This grim 
epoch is not yet in sight on the Thika. But as 
the Thika is a public river, where anyone may 
fish who has a licence (10s. for every three 
months), the water gets a lot of whipping. 
There were twenty rods on it the Sunday of 
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7,000 FT. UP ON THE SLOPES OF MT. KINANGOP, THE LAST 
OF THE ABERDARES, ABOVE THE THIKA VALLEY 


the first time I fished there. Eleven people 
caught nothing, and I was one of them. 

The brown trout of the Kenya Flyfishers 
Club were brought out from England and Scot- 
land as ova; some from Loch Leven, though 
most are Howietoun trout. They were spawned 
in stew-ponds, up in the forest, at 7,800 ft. and 
fed on the orthodox grated ox-liver until they 
reached fingerling size. The opening day was 
September 16, 1928. Since then one 10-lb. 
brown trout has been taken. (I wonder how 
big mine was, the one that got away.) And 
here are the scores for two years, which will 
give you some idea of what Kenya fishing can 
really be. In 1947, out of 452 rod-days, 877 fish 
were retained, 709 were returned; total weight 
retained was 786 lb. 1 oz. The largest fish was 
6 lb. 2 oz., and there were twenty fish over 3 lb. 
In 1946, out of 714 rod-days, 1,238 fish were 
caught and retained and 919 were put back 
into the river; total retained weight equals 
1,238 lb. 3 oz. (Singular similarity, making the 
average exactly a 1-lb. fish.) That year 33 fish 
over 3 lb. were taken and the largest fish was 
6 lb. 2 oz. It can be taken that most of these 
were caught on No. 8 flies, with Coachman 
leading, Watson’s Fancy next favourite, and 
then anybody’s choice. The Coachman is the 
fly for the fighting rainbow of the Thika. And 
on both rivers a black fly, hackled, like a Kenya 
Bug, is good after dark. It is only in the dark- 
ness that the big pools of the Southern Mathioya 
will give up their monsters, 

Enough of size and number. To fish in 
forests of bamboo, or wild fig and olive, under 
the darkness of giant podo trees; to see that 
startlingly beautiful sight of hundreds of little 
golden weaver birds shoot into their hanging 
nests over a pool you are fishing—or a white- 
breasted fishing eagle shining in the sun—yes, 
even to feel shortness of breath, as you wade, 
say at 7,500 feet, up towards the bronze-blue 
rocks of a mountain towering above you—these 
are all part of the delight of handling a rod on 
any Kenyastream. There are no closed seasons 
on these rivers: Nature takes care of that. 
During April and May the heavy rains make the 
Devon-red dirt roads up into the mountains 
almost impassable, even dangerous, where the 
road skirts a cliff face. Then, from the begin- 
ning of July to the end of August, few people 
come up, because of the heavy mist that hangs 
in these wooded valleys. There is a book in 
Nairobi which must be signed, as there are ten 
beats on the Southern Mathioya; and a member 
can stay for only ten days, having to give up his 
place if another member wants to come in. It 
is, quite possibly, the most exclusive club in 
Kenya, and has 110 members now with 56 on 
the waiting list. To be made a guest is about 
the nicest compliment that the Kenyans can pay 
you, for the test is how you can handle a rod. 

The African gillies are an adventure in 
themselves. And if you can’t talk Swahili, you 
are all set to find out some startling things about 
the black man’s character, and your own. At 
first, so it is said, they thought that shoving 
a net under a fish was just a child’s pastime. 
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(A certain amount of 
hearty cursing, I imag- 
ine, cured them of that.) 
Now they are much 
more keen to net the 


fish than you are. Too 
keen by half. ‘Pole, 
Pole!’’ which means 
slow in that lingua 
franca of the East 
African coast, was a 
word that I forgot 


every time I saw my 
own African on the 
Thika, Kihongi, leap 
into the water. With 
the smaller rainbow, 
this did not so much 
matter; that moonlight 
night it meant disaster. 
I could not call him 
away from the fish. 
These agile natives 
leap from rock to rock 
like a _ water - wagtail, 
and balance just as 
deftly. 

The Thika was the first riverin my life where 
I have had my gillie leap from rock to rock and 
unfoul a fish that had caught the other fly on a 
rock or snag, for I was, foolishly, using two. 
With one fish of only three-quarter pounds, 
Kihongi unfouled me from one rock ledge. 
with a small fall pouring over it, and—zip — 
the fish had fouled me in a ledge down below. 
Kihongi, water-wagtailing, got down and got 
me free from that. Then, and that was the only 
time I saw him do it, he lost his balance; his soft 
brown eyes had no expression whatever as he 
arose, dripping, from the pool. He was the 
prince of gillies; mute, his face registering no 
emotions, until one sunset (we were both in 
shorts) we sat down to change a fly, in a colony 
of black ants. ... They bite you, with their red 
hot pincers, in the most extraordinary places : 
and all I can say is—Kihongi and I had it ! 

These black ‘‘ boys,”’ upon whom so much 
of the white man’s life in Africa is based, are 
somewhat of a departure from their British 
counterparts. They think, as gillies, that you 
are right whatever you do. They are engaged 
by the Game Department, which employs a 
head man and several very capable servants 
at the Thika camp. You pay Is. a day. 

The Governor’s camp, which Sir Philip had 
built, is my idea of a fisherman’s heaven. It 
has a fire at both ends. A big stone platform 
for the evening fire at the open verandah end, its 
heat thrown back to you from a red clay bank, 
and a 40-gallon petrol drum in which water is 
heated for your bath at the other. A big bed- 
room with double-decker bunks lies in between. 
No fisherman needs to be reminded what a 
heavenly feeling it is, when you come in, wet and 
dead beat from a day’s fishing, and then lie 
down luxuriously in a soul-restoring hot bath. 
No other bath in life can touch it. Then, after 
dinner eaten before the big log fire, to sit there 
in the open and watch a crescent moon slowly 
top the flowered mimosa trees. ‘‘This saves 
my reason,” sighed the Governor, when we 
fished that river with him some four months 
later. He had just left when I fished it the first 
time, getting fourteen trout which totalled 
18% lb. He also left me some Coachman flies 
and three of his precious gut casts, with a note : 
“Tf you should go up into the forest, be careful 
of elephants... you can always hear them feed- 
ing your way—their insides rumbling like alder- 
men after municipal banquets; get out quietly 
and stay down wind. If you are sure that you 
are down wind, get behind a stout tree and stay 
still and silent. If, by great ill luck, things should 
go wrong and elephants should begin to behave 
intemperately, get behind the largest tree you 
can find (unless, of course, you can get twenty 
degrees up one) and remain stiller and quieter. 
If none of these valuable counsels avail, be sure 
that you will leave a fragrant memory and that 
I shall write a most sympathetic letter to your 
widow. If, of course, you could manage to 
write her off, too, that would save me a letter of 
the kind which is very difficult to write... .” 
(His italics.) 

I hate walking near elephants. The elephant 
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camp is some miles up the river, and I told my 
wife she could go up there alone if she wanted to. 
But fishing the beautiful Thika made a fanatic 
out of her. She began with the master of 
all of us, “John Bickerdyke,’’ up in Norway, 
years ago. After a summer’s patient tuition, he 
said to her: “‘Now you are just getting to the 
point where you just might begin to catch 
a fish.’’ Using my rod, while I was writing one 
morning, she got four fish, one of 14% lb. Then 
the rains came on, and she fell crossing the 
stream on one of the slippery log-slab bridges; 
but with great presence of mind she held my 
precious rod aloft, so that no harm was done 
except a loose tooth, a slightly strained back and 
a leg gashed open on a grass-hidden rock. 

Thirty-five of the Kenya rivers are now 
stocked with trout, mostly rainbow. A most 
interesting, and useful, thing to know about 
these fish is contained in the 1945 report of Mr. 
Hugh Copley, the Fish Warden : “Our big trout 
in the lower and much hotter waters only 
properly feed at night, for the waters are then 
cooler. Temperature also affects the amount of 
dissolved oxygen in the waters of a river. The 
amount of dissolved oxygen falls with any rise 
of temperature. Hence, in heated water, the 
trout lie under the waterfalls, large or Small, all 
day, and come out after dark to feed, when the 
water is cooler.’’ From 60 degrees F. to 66 
degrees, he says, is the optimum growth tem- 
perature: hotter than that the trout begin to 
stop feeding. 

Major Cavendish Bentinck, the Minister for 
Agriculture and Natural Resources, has been 
fishing the Thika over Easter, and came out to 
the aerodrome at Nairobi to see us off as we said 
farewell to Kenya (surely the most hospitable 
country in the world) : he had a couple of flies 
still stuck in his old veld hat. ‘‘The water was 
low,”’ he said, in a hoarse whisper, ‘‘ but I lost 
the fish of all fish on a... .”’ 

The glaciers are retreating on Mt. Kenya, 
and the rivers from the Aberdares are appre- 
ciably lower than they were even so short a time 
back as 1932. That makes it all the harder to 
take a fish. It also makes the Kenya fish fans 
all the more determined to stock and keep a high 
pressure of fish in their streams. When I was up 
on Mt. Elgon, on the other side of Kenya, 
I lunched with two gentlemen—who wouldn’t 
come in to lunch, unable to leave their fascinat- 
ing pursuit of counting 987 small trout they had 
been rearing in stew-ponds under the shade of 
a benevolent podo tree. These hopeful finger- 
lings were to stock a new river in that vicinity. 
And when I asked Mr. Pullen Burry why he gave 
up so much of his personal time (he was then in 
the Sisal Research Department) to take the 
Thika in hand in 1942, building bridges, dams, 
even some twenty miles of road to get into it 
(aside from the heartbreaking task of clearing 
the jungle from its banks), he thought about it 
for a moment, unable to find a convincing an- 
swer : and then gave me the real one. “Oh... 
I just wanted a place to fish.”’ 





THE AUTHOR’S GILLIE ON THE 
SOUTHERN MATHIOYA, ONE OF THE 
THREE BROWN TROUT RIVERS OF | 

THE KENYA FLYFISHERS CLUB 
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BLANDFORD, DORSET -II 


The architects principally concerned with the rebuilding of Blandford after 
the fire were the brothers John and William Bastard, members of a whole 
family of craftsmen-builders 
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1.—THE MARKET-PLACE, BLANDFORD’S GEORGIAN FORUM 


tecture and architects owe to the calamity of fire. How occupied his pinnacle of eminence if London had been burnt in 1731, 
high would Wren’s architectural reputation have risen if the year of the fire at Blandford? These are amusing, if idle, specu- 
lations. Blandford is by no means unique among English country 
=e towns in having benefited by a conflagration. Northampton owes 
its two fine classic buildings—All Saints’ Church and the Sessions 
House—to a fire in 1675, but most of the other fruits of the rebuild- 
ing were swallowed one by one when the town indulged in an orgy 
of 19th-century expansion. The curious but interesting reconstruc- 
tion of St. Mary’s Church, Warwick, is not pure gain, but a good 
deal of the pleasant street architecture of that town is due to the 
fire of 1694. Woburn was partly burnt in 1724, and can show 
some attractive Georgian buildings in consequence. Nearer at 
hand, Dorchester gained perhaps more than it lost by fires in 1725 
and 1775; Wareham, devastated in 1762, profited less. Neither 
can compete with Blandford in the interest attaching to its 18th- 
century architecture, and indeed it is difficult to think of any 
English provincial town, outside the ranks of spas and resorts, that 
can match its homogeneity. It was rebuilt within a period of 
thirty years after the fire had destroyed all but a few houses 
on the outskirts. 

The two brothers, John and William Bastard, to whom the 
rebuilding of Blandford is principally due, were in their early 
forties when the disaster occurred. They had succeeded to the 
business of their father, Thomas Bastard, who died in 1720; on 
a tablet in the church, which they erected to replace one destroyed 
in the fire, he is described as “eminent for his skill in Archi- 
tecture” (Fig. 11). Born at Belchalwell, a village about 5 miles 
west of Blandford, Thomas Bastard had married Bridget Creech, 
a lady who in the epitaph composed by her sons earns reflected 
glory from having been sister of “the Learned, Much admired and 
much envied Mr. Creech, Fellow of All Souls College in Oxford.” 
Philosopher, divine and poet, Thomas Creech, for all his admirable 
and enviable qualities, came to a sad end. Hewas the prey to a 
melancholia which arose from his not being able to marry Phila- 
delphia Pleydell, the lady of his heart, and one day was found dead 
in an Oxford garret, having taken his life. His sister bore her 
husband six sons and four daughters. All of the sons were in the 
building trade in one branch or another. 

No documentary evidence has been found to identify with 
certainty any of Thomas Bastard’s work, but it may be suspected 
that he was the designer and builder of the charming little Queen 
Anne church at Charlton Marshall, dated 1713, and the rectory at 


A N interesting essay might be written on the debt that archi- there had been no Fire of London? Alternatively, who would have 








(Left) 2—A DRAMATIC VIEW OF THE CHURCH 








3 and 4.—TWO BUILDINGS IN THE MARKET-PLACE DISPLAYING THE “BASTARD” CAPITALS. 
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(Left) Traditionally the 


Bastards’ own house; (right) formerly the Red Lion Inn 


Spettisbury (1716), both of which were 
built for Dr. Charles Sloper. The eldest of 
the six sons, also a Thomas, married Mary 
Horlock of Charlton Marshall, and their 


descendants settled there in the house oppo- - 


site the church. He himself died a week after 
the fire, perhaps as a result of burns or of the 
smallpox epidemic which was raging at the 
time, and was buried at Tarrant Keynston, 
where on his monument he is described as 
“ Joiner and Architect.’’ Whether he was in 
partnership with his brothers, John and 
William, is uncertain, for in the “List of 
Sufferers by ye Fire at Blandford” his name 
is entered separately with a total loss of 
£634 5s. This was a modest sum compared 
with the £3,709 10s..4d. with which the firm 
of “ Bastard & Co.” was credited. As to the 
three younger brothers in this prolific family 
of craftsmen, Samuel is recorded to have 
become a ship modeller at Gosport, Benjamin 
set up in the building trade at Sherborne, and 
Joseph at Basingstoke, while John, the elder 
surviving son of the Thomas who died in 1731, 
migrated to London and is described as 
“mason and architect.” 

Here we are only concerned with the 
brothers John and William, who stayed 
behind to rebuild Blandford. Their firm must 
have been prosperous before the fire brought 
them their great opportunity, for their loss is 
the largest of all in the list of sufferers. There 
is not much information to be gleaned about 
them. John was six times bailiff of Bland- 
ford, William twice. Both lived to a ripe old 
age and died unmarried, William in 1766 at 
the age of 77, John in 1770 aged 82. Their 
portraits (Figs. 9 and 10), presented by 
Thomas Horlock Bastard, hang in the Town 
Hall which they designed and built. John, 
fat-faced and double-chinned, has a genial 


and comfortable look; he holds a pair of 
dividers in his right hand and points to a 
drawing or plan. William is shown pointing 
to a model of a church steeple, the rejected 
spire of Blandford church, for which, as was 
noted last week, the present cupola was sub- 
stituted after the building had fallen “into 
other hands.”’ 
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After the fire the brothers prepared a 
map of the town showing the extent of the 
devastation. It was published in London, 
and as John mensuravit, William delineavit, it 
would appear that John did the surveying, 
William the drawing. The Corporation 
possess a book of donations and benefactions, 
which was begun in 1751 and opens with a 





5.—A RICHLY DECORATED ROOM IN THE HOUSE (Fig. 3) BELIEVED TO HAVE 
BEEN BUILT AND OCCUPIED BY THE BASTARDS 
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handsome title-page (Fig. 13). Mr. John Bastard 
was then Bailiff and Mr. William one of the 
nine Capital Burgesses, but the elegant Rococo 
design was made by “T. Bastard Senior.”” We 
have advanced a generation both in taste and 
family history; nephews have now entered the 
firm, the Thomas Bastards, senior and junior, 
who raised to their uncles’ memory the obelisk on 
the north side of the church (Fig. 6), avowing that 
their “skill in architecture and liberal benefactions 
to this town well deserve to be publickly recorded.” 
The date 1769 is carved on the obelisk, one figure 
on each face framed in a pretty Rococo garland. 
There is also an inscription to Thomas senior, the 
elder of the two nephews (died 1771), on the tomb 
attached to the obelisk. 

Many 18th-century architect-builders came 
from the ranks of carpenters and joiners, and it. is 
worth noting that the Bastards were joiners by 
trade. Mr. Howard Colvin informs me _ that 
Thomas the first, and the brothers, John and 
William, are all so described in their wills. It is clear 
that what we should call interior decoration and 
even furniture-making formed an important part 
of their business. In two deeds John Bastard is 
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6.—OBELISK IN THE CHURCHYARD COMMEMORATING JOHN AND described as “‘ cabinet-maker.”’ 
WILLIAM BASTARD (1769) 


On the south side of the market-place at 
Blandford are two red brick buildings, each dis- 
tinguished by a central feature with a pair of 
pilasters, triangular pediment and enriched cornice, 
set above a+cartway piercing the ground storey. 
The western building was formerly the Red Lion 
Inn, and a vigorous rendering of a lion rampant in 
Rococo plasterwork is to be seen within the pedi- 
ment (Fig. 4). In the other building (Fig. 3), 
which faces the church, the windows are heavily 
emphasised with rustications (first floor), shaped 
architraves and apron pieces (above). The right- 
hand part is said to have been at one time the 
Grape Inn. But there is a tradition that the other 
end, which until recently had for over a century 
been the headquarters of the Literary Institution, 
was the Bastards’ own house. It has a character- 
istic staircase, of the same family as many to be 
found in Blandford and neighbourhood attribut- 
able to the Bastards, and on the first floor at the 
back of the house is a room with remarkably rich 
woodwork and plasterwork (Fig. 5). 

On both these buildings are to be seen the so- 
called Bastard capitals, which may be described 
as a variety of Corinthian capital with volutes or 
whorls that coil inwards in defiance of all the 
7.—THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, FORMERLY THE orthodox canons. Capitals of this kind outside 

GREYHOUND INN Dorset are only known in the work of Thomas 
Archer (if Marlow Court, on which they occur, is 
accepted as by him) and of Nathaniel Ireson (at 
Crowcombe Court, Somerset, begun 1734, and on a 
rejected design for a new front to Corsham Court 
circa 1747). Professor Geoffrey Webb first pointed 
out the striking similarities between Marlow Court 
and Chettle, the house north-east of Blandford 
that once belonged to the Chafins, rangers of 
Cranborne Chase. He adduced powerful argu- 
ments for ascribing both buildings to Thomas 
Archer and also pointed out the existence of a 
common factor between Marlow Court and the 
Bastards’ house at Blandford in the heterodox 
capitals. 

Many of the Baroque features that occur 
in Archer’s buildings, including these capitals, 
were derived from the works of Borromini, so ab- 
horrent to the Palladians, which he must have 
studied with care when in Italy. The inference 
is that the Bastards acted as building contractors 
for Archer at Chettle, and perhaps even at Marlow 
Court as well, and so became familiar with and 
borrowed the peculiar capital which he had used. 
The external elevations of Blandford church prob- 
ably owe something to Archer’s influence and the 
cornice to the upper stage of the tower (Fig. 2) 
is of a type which he favoured. On the other hand, 
the Town Hall and the little fountain-temple 
against the churchyard wall are more Palladian 
8.—A CORNER OF BLANDFORD, WITH A GLIMPSE OF THE CHURCH in character, showing that they kept in touch 

TOWER AND ITS CUPOLA with contemporary fashion. 





























But the Bastards never became 
slavish followers of Lord Burling- 
ton’s school. When occasion 
offered, they seem.to have enjoyed 
tricking out their buildings with 
features and ornaments, and when 
the fashion for Rococo decoration 
came along, they fell willing victims 
to it, as is shown by many pretty 
interiors, rather feminine in their 
treatment, both in Blandford and 
country houses in the neighbour- 
hood. Perhaps this later phase 
coincided with the entry of the 
nephews into the firm. Moreover, 
the Bastard capital continues to 
turn up in Dorset as late as the 
‘sixties. Probably the two fronts on 
which it appears in the market- 
place are little, if at all, earlier than 
1750, to judge by their ~ plaster- 
work. At the west end of the mar- 
ket-place, also on the south side, 
there is an even more elaborately 
treated front, running to seven 
windows and having a centre fea- 
ture with four pilasters, but this 
time given orthodox Corinthian 
capitals (Fig. 7). This building, 
now the National Provincial Bank, was once 
the Greyhound Inn, the apron features to 
its second-floor windows being decorated 
with Silenian and Bacchic heads (are they 
caricatures of patrons of the inn who were 
notable drinkers?) and little bunches. of 
grapes. The inn was owned by the Bastard 
family and its design may be safely ascribed 
to them. It had been rebuilt by 1753, when 
a meeting is recorded to have taken place 
in it, and it was for long the principal inn 
in the town. 

In attributing individual buildings to the 
Bastards there always remains a doubt, 
because there are known to have been “ other 
hands” at work. Across the river in Bland- 
ford St. Mary church there is a tablet in 
memory of Francis Cartwright, who died aged 
63 in 1758 (Fig. 12). The trophy, comprising 
T-square, dividers, ruler and scroll of paper, 
makes it clear that he was an architect and/or 
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9.— JOHN BASTARD, 1687-1770 


builder. Incised on the scroll is a Palladian 
elevation of a country house which is 
identifiable as the north.front of Came 
House, near Dorchester, built in 1754 for 
John Damer. 

Cartwright’s only other known work is 
the Georgian south elevation of Creech Grange, 
near Corfe Castle (1738-41). Bath these 
buildings are in stone and suggest that he was 
a mason by training. He may have been 
related to the family of masons with the same 
surname who did much work in London after 
the Great Fire, and perhaps dealt in Portland 
and Purbeck stone. As the houses of Bland- 
ford are nearly all of red brick, that will have 
been the material with which the Bastards 
were. most familiar, and it may have been 
through Cartwright that the stone for the 
church and town hall was obtained. 

Mention has already been made of 
Nathaniel Ireson of Wincanton and of his 
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10.—WILLIAM BASTARD, 1689-1766 


use of the unorthodox capitals at Crowcombe 
Court. His association with Blandford was 
pointed out by Mr. H. St. George Gray in a 
paper in the Proceedings of the Somerset 
Archeological Society (Vol. LXXXVII), 
in which he collected details of Ireson’s 
career. 

In 1741 (a mistake, perhaps, for 1749) 
he is said to have been “busy” building 
Blandford church. Presumably his were 
the “other hands” into which the church 
fell when there was a pause in the work, and 
he may have been responsible for the cupola 
preferred to the Bastards’ stone spire. 
Whether Ireson was responsible for other 
work in Blandford we do not know, but he 
may have been. Nor do we know whether he 
borrowed the peculiar capitals from the 
Bastards or through some direct contact with 
Archer of which we are ignorant. 

(To be concluded) 








11.—MONUMENT IN BLANDFORD CHURCH ERECTED BY JOHN AND WILLIAM BASTARD TO COMMEMORATE THEIR 
PARENTS AND GRANDPARENTS. (Middle) 12—TABLET TO FRANCIS CARTWRIGHT, ARCHITECT, IN BLANDFORD ST. 


MARY CHURCH. 


(Right) 13.—TITLE PAGE OF THE BLANDFORD BENEFACTIONS BOOK (1751). 
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THE BEAUTY OF ENGLISH CERAMICS 


G. BERNARD HUGHES 


FTEN enough the whims of 
() fashion have proved the 

manufacturer’s nightmare— 
and the later connoisseur’s delight. 
If the élégants of the 18th century 
had not lost their heads over the 
porcelain from Far Cathay, 
European potters would never have 
striven to evolve their own answer 
to this unwelcome competition by 
creating ever more exquisite gems 
of ceramic art. Even the cream- 
coloured Queen’s-ware of Wedgwood 
was inspired by the brilliant creamy 
white of Fukien. 

It was in recognition of the 
universal and intensely human 
appeal of old china and in cele. 
bration of the coming-of-age of 
the English Ceramic Circle that the 
Circle’s members agreed to share the 
contents of their collecting cabinets 
freely with all lovers of English 
pottery and porcelain. The result 
is that the most comprehensive 
loan exhibition of old English 
pottery and porcelain ever to be 
seen in this country is on view at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum 
until Sunday, June 20. 

The exhibition is displayed in ideal sur- 
roundings, and each piece has been arranged by 
Mr. W. B. Honey with the connoisseur’s regard 
for its individual beauty; and it is as individual 
treasures, reflecting the tastes and fancies of 
to-day’s leading ceramic-lovers, that these 553 
specimens must be viewed rather than as 
chronological records. Nevertheless, they cover 
comprehensively enough the great collector’s 
period in English ceramics, from the homely 
English delftware of the mid-17th century to 
the quintessence of late 18th-century craftsman- 


WITH 


ship in fragile porcelain before this gave place to 
the demands of commercialised mass production. 

Light reflected from the sunlit, creamy walls 
of the spacious exhibition hall intensifies the 
mellow hues and silky glazes of these proud 


examples of the English potter’s art. The 
beguiling charm of flower-spangled Chelsea, the 
crisp modelling and lustrous glaze of Derby, 


3.—ONE OF THE 
MADE AT CHELSEA ABOUT 1765 


Viscount Bearsted 


SEVEN DUDLEY VASES 


Lord and Lady 


the magnificent colours of Worcester here on 
view make selection and comparison matters of 
personal choice rather than questions of quality. 
For most visitors, however, the porcelain figures 
will undoubtedly’ claim first attention. Of 
these, none is more vigorously modelled, more 
expressive of light-hearted movement than Lord 
and Lady Fisher’s celebrated Maypole group 
(Fig. 1), apparently adapted from a scene by 
Teniers, made at Chelsea in about 1755 and 
marked with an anchor in red. 

It is interesting to compare this early 
Chelsea piece with such early products of the 
second Bow factory as Mrs. W. D. Dickson’s 
The Indiscreet Harlequin, a three-figure group 
made before 1755 (Fig. 2). This piece displays 
vigour combined with immature facial model- 
ling; collectors may advantageously contrast it 
with the many reproductions found to-day which 
announce their origin by meticulous face- 
modelling and colour brilliance. 

Two excellently modelled and de- 
lightfully coloured Bow sphinxes on 
scrolled bases, lent by Dr. and Mrs. H. 
Statham, may be considered a pair, al- 
though probably decorated by different 
artists. They appear to be made from the 
moulds used for similar earlier figures in 
blanc de Chine, such as may be seen in 
the Schreiber collection. According to 
tradition the heads are portraits of Peg 
Woffington, adapted from the painting 
by Arthur Pond, engraved by James 
McArdell, now in the National Gallery. 

More than twenty of the thirty-four 
Bow figures are dated in the catalogue 
1755-60. Some of these display the faint 
marks caused by the modeller’s use of 
a flat knife or sharp tool to smooth 
surfaces and accentuate lines before 
firing—a typical Bow feature. 

Derby gold, unrivalled for its 
splendid lustre and often used as a 
background for painted flowers, is well 
represented at the exhibition. The 
careful execution of most of the Derby 
figures and the mellow, waxen glow of 
their paste make them compare favour- 
ably with figures from other factories. 
Particularly attractive is Mr. J. A. 
Wilby’s figure of ashepherdess, 1755-60, 
with her flowered apron, delicately 
frilled skirt, and a hat which to-day 
would be entirely a la mode. 

If it is impossible to pass the dis- 
play of exquisite Chelsea figures without 
an intense yearning for possession (who 
could resist the “‘modern’”’ small boy 
riding a seal, in the collection of Mrs. 
Oswald Courage ?), mention must also 


Fisher. 


1.—THE CELEBRATED MAYPOLE GROUP MADE AT CHELSEA ABOUT 1755 AND MARKED 
AN ANCHOR IN RED. 
HARLEQUIN, MADE AT BOW BEFORE 1755. Mrs. 


(Right) 2—THE INDISCREET 
W. D. Dickson 


be made of the figure groups from the less famous 
pottery of Longton Hall. Indeed, part of the 
delight of this exhibition is the high standard 
of merit of practically every piece on show. 

Among the more ornate pieces of porcelain 
craftsmanship are seven large Chelsea vases of 
about 1765 (Fig. 3). They are known as the 
Dudley vases, and have been lent by Viscount 
Bearsted. The gleaming white surfaces of these 
Rococo pieces are lavishly decorated with 
lustrous gold and pale claret enamel. The 
reserves are painted in full colours with classical 
scenes after Boucher and with ornamental birds 
in the Hondecoeter manner. 

Another notable display is made by the 
five rare vases, each marked with a fretted 
square in blue, lent from the great collection 
of Worcester porcelain formed by Mr. C. W. 
Dyson Perrins. Three of the vases, forming 
a set, have a blue ground and their gold-framed 
reserves enclose classical figure subjects painted 


4.—WORCESTER VASE PAINTED IN FULL 
COLOUR ON BLUE BY JOHN DONALDSON 


ABOUT 1770. Mr. C. W. Dyson Perrins 





in full colour by the miniaturist John Donaldson 
in about 1770 (Fig. 4). The other pair is signed 
by J. H. O’Neale and dated 1769. 

' J. H. O’Neale is further represented by 
a pair of plates he painted in about 1770, 
marked with the fretted square in blue (Mr. and 
Mrs. J. MacHarg). These are interesting because 
of their similarity to fable illustrations on 
Chelsea-Derby work. Several examples of the 
Aesop Fable series of decorations are on view. 
These designs were adapted from book engrav- 
ings published in 1651 and 1687. An outstanding 
example is a flowered dish, painted in full but 
not intense colour, with fables decorating 
reserves on the wide rim. This is marked with 
a Chelsea anchor in red, 1752-56 (Mr. and Mrs. 
O. G. Bowlby). 

Yet another distinctive Chelsea contribu- 
tion consists of a group of the famous goat-and- 
bee jugs (Lord and Lady Fisher). In their 
moulding these appear identical, each being in 
the form of two goats lying head to tail, and 
supporting the body of the jug, which is decor- 
ated with a finely modelled bee, raised flowers 
and a crabstock handle. But while one specimen 
has been left plainly white (marked Chelsea 
1745 and a triangle incised: an example has 
recently been found bearing the incised date 
1743), a second, marked with an incised triangle, 
has the bee picked out in colours, and the third 
has not only the bee, but insects and flowers 
painted in colours. These jugs were copied 
from a silver model dated 1737 and made by 
Edward Wood, of London. Another noteworthy 
Chelsea piece is Mr. W. A. Evill’s rare plate 
(Fig. 5) delicately painted in red with water 
nymphs and bearing the red anchor mark. 

Contemporary exhibits of Bow porcelain 
include a flat-topped, circular inkpot (Lord and 
Lady Fisher), painted in colours, inscribed New 
Canton and dated 1750. This is one of a series of 
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5.—_CHELSEA PLATE 
PAINTED IN RED 
WITH WATER NYMPHS : 
RED ANCHOR MARK. 
Mr. W. A. Evill. (Right)—6. 
LEAF-SHAPED DISH OF 
EARLY WORCESTER 
“PORCELAIN DECORATED 
WITH A SCENE IN RED 
MONOCHROME. Mr. and 
Mrs. 0. G. Bowlby 


advertising souvenirs issued by 
the porcelain factory at Strat- 
ford-le-Bow, Essex, in that year 
and in 1751. The factory was 
styled New Canton to suit the 
mood of the time and its 
architectural features were 
made to resemble those of 
potteries at Canton in China. 
Like the earlier porcelain 
works at Bow in Middlesex, 
this factory was under the 
management of Thomas Frye, the 
miniature painter. 

The blue painted dish, (Mr. Aubrey J. 
Toppin) decorated with an Oriental scene, 
marked CP (?) incised, and made at Bow 1755-60 
illustrates the naiveté with which early English 
porcelain decorators sought to imitate eastern 


7.—WORCESTER PORCELAIN BEAKER 
OF ABOUT 1765. Lent by Mr. H. R. Marshall 
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fashions. That plainly undulating border would 
have startled any Oriental artist. 

A green-edged leaf-shaped dish (Fig. 6) 
with embossed veins and a scene painted in 
red monochrome on a central embossed scroll is 
a quaint example of early Worcester (Mr. and 
Mrs. O. G. Bowlby). The justly famous 
Worcester scale pattern is represented by a pair 
of covered vases painted in colour (Mr. C. W. 
Dyson Perrins). A beaker (Fig. 7) with decoration 
attributed to J. H. O’Neale about 1765, is cleanly 
cut and wholly pleasing (Mr. H. R. Marshall). 

The transfer printed and blue-and-white 
porcelain is displayed in cases separated from 
those of vari-coloured pieces produced by the same 
factories. Visitors are thus enabled to observe all 
the small differences in style and colour. Several 
Worcester pieces are signed and dated. Outstand- 
ing for quality of paste are two handleless cups 
and saucers of Worcester porcelain printed in 
black about 1756-60 (Captain A. E. Burnett). 

About one-fifth of the exhibits consist of 
pottery. The earliest exhibit is a delftware jug 
with a rich speckled glaze of lovely blue, made 
in Elizabethan London (Professor F. H. Garner). 
Dated Lambeth delftware includes blue painted 
wine bottles, drug jars, wine cup, and mug 
(Mr. Geoffrey E. Howard). Fig. 8 illustrates a 
rare Lambeth delftware dish painted in green, 
blue and yellow (Mr. A. S. Newsom). Notable 
among the Staffordshire salt-glaze stoneware is 
the high-footed bowl (Fig. 9) decorated with 
flowers and an interior border of Oriental style 
(Mr. and Mrs. T. M. Ragg). 

Slipware, Elers ware, brown stone ware, early 
lead-glazed ware, and cream coloured ware from 
Leeds and Staffordshire. . . here, too, the range 
of exhibits is wide, and worthy of the attention 
of any collector of these fascinating trifles. 


8.—RARE LAMBETH DELFT DISH OF LATE 17th CENTURY. Mr. A. S. Newsom. (Right) 9.—STAFFORDSHIRE SALT-GLAZE 


BOWL OF ABOUT 1760. 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. T. M. Ragg 
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THE ALBERTINA 
DRAWINGS 


By DENYS SUTTON 


F recent months drawing has aroused considerable interest as 
O a little-known and fascinating branch of the visual arts. The 
memorable exhibition of Old Master Drawings at the British 
Museum, which was reviewed in CountTRY LIFE-last year, was in 
many ways an eye-opener. The sheer beauty of so many of the 
drawings shown, their unique quality, their rarity and their revela- 
tion of new facets of artistic experience made an immediate appeal. 
Now the amateur of drawings can revel in the exhibition of Old 
Master Drawings from the Albertina Collection of Vienna, which, 
thanks to the admirable energy of the Arts Council of Great Britain, 
is on show at the Victoria and Albert Museum. It will leave 
London on May 29 and will be shown at the City Art Gallery, 
Leeds, from June 5 to 16, and at the National Gallery, Edinburgh, 
from July 3 to July 24. 

The Vienna cabinet is justly admired as one of the most cele- 
brated in Europe. Like so many famous collections it has a character 
of its own; as Mr. A. E. Popham shows in an interesting preface to the 
catalogue, its high quality is largely due to the taste and enterprise 
of Albert Casimir of Saxony (1738-1822), a one-time Governor of 
the Austrian Netherlands. He brought to his activity as a collector 
the easy elegance of his century. His collection, which was com- 
posed on the spacious lines of his time, comprising some 15,000 
drawings and some 116,000 prints, passed, on his death, to the 
Archdukes Albert and Frederick and later, after the first world 
war, entered the possession of the State. 

As a collection, the Albertina drawings reveal the cosmopoli- 
tanism of their age and something of the universal character of 
Vienna itself. To inspect the drawings and to think of the past, of 
the period in which they were assembled, is to remember the special 
character of Vienna and to hope that this central capital of the West 
will retain its European quality in the future. Appropriately, many 
of the Vienna drawings come from the collections of that elegant 
European, the Prince de Ligne, and from Count Moritz de Fries, 
both of whom were largely directed in their taste by Mariette, the 
great French connoisseur of the 18th century. The collection re- 
flects, then, something of the taste of its epoch; it is mainly com- 
posed of typical artists’ drawings which in the past, as in the present, 
have “stimulated the imagination of men like Albert Casimir and led 
to the preservation of these easily destroyed pieces of paper.”’ 

The drawing has always exerted a powerful attraction on a small 
band of amateurs. Its immediacy, its direct revelation of a person- 
ality, is exciting. Its intimacy of approach, its 
spontaneity of appeal, constitute a real and 
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1—STUDIES FOR EXECUTIONERS IN A FLAGELLATION OF 
OUR LORD. Attributed to Lorenzo Ghiberti 


interesting aspects of these drawings is that they 


private bond between the artist of the past and 
the collector of the present. The drawing con- 
tains, too, an element of the unexpected and 
the unknown; it shows us the nature of the man, 
and thus of his art, when we least expect it. 
Any collection so inclusive and rich as the 
Albertina naturally contains many surprises 
and revelations. The variety of the drawings on 
view, which include examples by many cele- 
brated artists, yields a fresh line of approach at 
every visit. Light is constantly thrown on the 
sources of artistic creation. One of the most 
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.—THE VIRGIN READING TO THE CHILD. 


suggest that the artist must possess an element 
of sacrifice. He does not insist on enumerating 
all the facets of his experience : rather he limits 
himself to those lines and shades which can 
most aptly express the essence of the scene and 
the emotion he is attempting to represent. This 
selective power is admirably conveyed in one of 
the earliest drawings, a fine sheet of five studies 
for Executioners in a Flagellation of Our Lord 
(Fig. 1), attributed to Lorenzo Ghiberti (1378- 
1455). The quickly sketched pen strokes never 
falter. The form of the figures is realised; 
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Raphael. (Right) 3—AGNES. Diirer 


their effort, their character are conveyed. 

Part of the fascination of this drawing 
resides in its universal quality. It transcends 
too narrow a concept of style. That a division 
exists between the art of the Italian Renais- 
sance and of the Baroque was long ago revealed 
by W6olfflin. It is between an art of linearism 
and the picturesque, between an evaluation of 
objects in terms of outline on surface and a 
depiction of object by means of light and 
shadow. Yet ina drawing such as this, an effect 
almost of chiaroscuro is attained : a parallel may 
even be risked with the dramatic work of 
Honoré Daumier. The continuity of theme and 
approach down the ages is shown. Again, the 
carefully balanced modulations, the play of 
light and shadow between the cap and the hands 
in Petrus Christus’s Head of a Man is com- 
parable to Cézanne’s examinations of the same 
nature: despite the natural and inevitable 
differences, acommon searching forsimilar factors 
and an abstention from over-emphasis is present. 

A determined freedom of expression dis- 
tinguishes so many of these drawings. There is 
no hesitation. With searching eyes, Rembrandt 
can portray an elephant, achieving his effect 
with impressionistic dabs of the pencil; Raphael 
can sketch The Virgin Reading to The Child 
with a vigorous swirl (Fig. 2). Diirer has many 
moods. In his rapid staccato sketch of Agnes 
(Fig. 3) he sacrifices conventionality to achieve 
the required pattern. Here he is as free as in 
his other drawings (the celebrated study of 
hands, for instance) he is careful : in the former 
he adopts a rapid summary notation, in the 
latter a careful placing of shades and tones to 
suggest the whole. 

This variety, this liberty of conception, 
gives the drawing its actuality : its appeal for 
our generation, which loves spontaneity, is 
understandable. Through the direct com- 
munion with the artist, we ourselves experience 
something of his own excitement : for one brief 
moment we, too, share in the frenzy and the 
inspiration of the greatest draughtsmen. 
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THE PERFECT MEDAL DAY 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


journey looming ahead of me, more than a 

little sorry that my four days at St. 
Andrews have passed like a flash. The sun is 
pouring through the windows of the big room 
and is hot on my back. The Strathtyrum 
woods beyond the links are green with still a 
few patches of wintry brown. The tide is out, 
leaving a great stretch of sand, with little foam- 
ing wavelets rippling placidly in. The tumult 
and the shouting of medal day are all suddenly 
and completely over, and the few other occu- 
pants of this big room are apparently lapped 
in slumber. The first teeing ground is empty, 
and not for some time has the silence been 
broken by the crack of the ball. Yesterday all 


I AM sitting down to write with the night 


was ‘“‘crowd and urgency,” and to-day all is. 


peace. It is sad to be leaving so entrancing 


a scene. 
* * * 


At any rate we had a wonderful medal day 
with some golf that was worthy of it. On the 
Tuesday, as I walked into the club on a cold, 
rainy, gloomy morning, someone said to me, 
“Typical May medal day weather.”’ Never was 
a melancholy prophet more utterly refuted by 
Providence, for the medal day, the Wednesday, 
was as nearly perfect as anything can be in this 
imperfect world. To begin with, the Old Course 
was really itself again, and I hope that the 
praises showered on it by all comers have been 
some reward for those who have worked so hard 
at it. In the years since the war the course has 
been doubtless a very fine and severe test of golf 
—too severe for all but the longest of hitters, 
but it has not been St. Andrews. Every stroke, 
even the approach to the Road hole, had to be 
played wholly in the air, for there was never a 
yard of run. The turf was slow, heavy, even 
“soggy.”’ That anyone who could overcome 
these conditions must be a very good and power- 
ful golfer was small comfort to those who did not 


possess such virtues, and even to the players 
who could cope with it the course was not its 
rightful and authentic self; such golf could be 


found in other places. Now once more the 
ground is firm and lively, and the golf is of the 
particular brand that is traditionally to be had 
at St. Andrews and nowhere else. 

Not only was the medal day a lovely golfing 
day in itself, grey, warm and still, with a little 
gentle sunshine after lunch, but it was the most 
completely impartial day I ever saw. With the 
first starters brushing the early dews away at 
8.30, and the last not setting out till after four, 
there is normally so much scope for a change of 
conditions which are worth two or three strokes 
to the early or late starters as the case may be. 
This time the most self-pitying of golfers could 
not possibly complain. The wind never rose 
beyond the very mildest little puff; there came 
a little rain at the very end of the day, but it 
was not enough to affect anybody. There never 
could be such utterly just and equal conditions. 
As far as golf at St. Andrews can ever be easy 
this was easy, and it was exactly as easy for 
every one of the 140 players as it was for every 
other. 

* * * 


The morning’s golf was comparatively 
undistinguished. Dr. Tweddell had a 75 by 
means of a most resolute finish with four fours; 
Donald Cameron, after going out in 35, took 41 
to go home. His misfortunes began by his 
putting his tee shot into the dreaded Hill bunker 
and that came, as he himself said, from his 
neglecting one of the soundest of rules at that 
particular hole, namely, when in doubt to take 
a club big enough to carry Strath. After that 
there came a couple of sixes at the 14th and 17th 
and so he failed by a stroke to catch the leader. 
Public opinion began to be that 75 was not 
good enough to win on such a day, but that 
there it was on the board, setting a target to be 
aimed at, and that probably only one player or 
at most two would beat it. 

One player who obviously had a great 
chance of beating it was Gerald Micklem, and 
after lunch I went out to see him start. Nothing 


could have been more impressive than his 
beginning. He was hitting his drives with the 
utmost ease and dash, and barely looking where 
the ball had gone, so obviously had it gone where 
he wanted. He did make a bad, heavy pitch 
to the third which lost him a most unnecessary 
stroke, but his whole game was so rhythmic and 
confident, his approach putts were ending so 
very near to the hole that when I had seen him 
hole the first five holes in 20 strokes, I hobbled 
homeward thinking that nothing but the most 
malign chance or the most unlikely collapse 


could prevent him from ending very near to 


an average of fours. 
* * * 


I was sitting in the club-house, and com- 
posing in my head an account of his victory 
when Mr. Robert Harris came into the room 
announcing that he had just watched the end 
of the most perfect round of golf he had ever 
seen in his life, and that Mr. Leeds, whose fame, 
I must freely admit, was wholly unknown to me, 
had gone round in 72. So he had and, what was 
more, this was no fortuitous 72 made up of 
niblick shots laid dead or pitches holed; he 
played no niblick shots, for he was never in 
trouble, he holed no outrageous putts, he just 
stuck to par golf all the way round. He began 
with a mistake—three putts on the first green— 
and he never made another. Mr. Leeds is the 
most magnificent, the most mysterious, and the 
most modest of golfers. I hinted to him that 
perhaps the handicapping committee had given 
him three at St. Andrews because he did not 
know the course very well and that at Brunts- 
field, where he habitually plays, he was pro- 
bably scratch. He replied that on the contrary 
the Bruntsfield committee—this is a really 
pleasing circumstance—had lately put him up 
to four. Seeing that he wore a Watsonian tie, 
I asked why he had not played for the Watson- 
ian side in the Halford Hewitt Cup at Deal. 
To this he answered that he was not good 
enough for that. 
remark that he always played so badly in com- 
petition.’ For once, at least, he broke his rule, 
for this 72 was a really great score; it was equal 


Finally he volunteered the. 


to the previous record for the May medal, and 
it was hard on him not to win with it. 

I have been so taken up with the virtues of 
Mr. Leeds, who suddenly sped like a comet 
across our sky, that I have not left as much 
room to Gerald Micklem as his 71 deserves. 
Humanly speaking, he made, after I had 
deserted him for a while, only one mistake, and 
oddly enough it was the same mistake he had 
made at the third, a short pitch hit too heavily 
at the 12th. He retrieved that error by a long 
pitch to the 14th laid stone, stock dead, and so 
he went on till he wanted a 5 or a 4 for 72. All 
the onlookers knew of the 72 already in, but the 
player himself did not, and his partner wisely 
refrained from telling him. However, the 
suppressed excitement in the crowd made 
Micklem suspect that something had happened, 
and after his tee shot to the 17th he asked what 
it was. 

The immediate result was a rather bad, 
hooky second leaving him an awkward third 
with the bunker more or less in the way. He 
played it well and discreetly, not trying for too 
much, and got his safe five. A good drive anda 
sound pitch left him a distance from the 18th hole 
a little hard to compute—some accounts say 
ten yards and others six. He played to lay it 
stone dead to make sure of the tie, and he went 
one better, for the ball, quite truly struck, as 
were all his approach putts, fell gently into the 
hole. It was a great putt to hole at such a 
moment and a suitable ending to a very fine 
round. I have never seen him play better, 
never indeed, I think, so well. It was golf of the 
highest class and, with all respect to a number 
of other good golfers, he was the best player in 
the field. 

* * * 

The real thrills of the day were now over, 
but we had another and delightful little thrill 
when the new Captain Elect, Cyril Tolley, 
finished with the last four holes in 14 shots for 
a 74. He could not better have celebrated an 
appointment which has given pleasure to every- 
body. And now, alas ! though the sun is shining 
more brightly and the links looking lovelier than 
ever, I must catch my train. 


THE FOREST OF CALEDON 


By RICHARD PERRY 


out of the Forest of Caledon. The pine 
forests of Glen More and Rothiemurchus, 
of Glen Feshie and the Monadhliath, are nearly 
all ravaged shells, bristling with dead grey 
pine-gibbets and squared off with pitiful fring- 
ing whiskers of living pines. But, thank God, 
not even the complex mechanical equipment of 
a modern Canadian Forestry Corps could 
exploit forests hanging on precipices, and a thin 
belt of forest, mainly of stunted wood, still 
girdles the western ramparts of the. Cairngorm 
Hills up to a height of nearly 2,000 feet. 
Moreover, Nature, in her sporadic and indis- 
criminate sowing of the forest, has abhorred the 
close and regular planting of Man the forester, 
providing the majority of her children with 
ample growing-room in which to thrust out and 
up lateral and vertical branches. The splendid 
gnarled trunks of the older giant pines, dividing 
perhaps only three feet or six feet above the 
ground, forking and reforking, twisting and 
thrusting up candelabras of huge limbs, 
resemble massive holly trees. It is difficult to 
credit that the straight unbranched pit-props of 
the plantings are of the same species of pine; 
and, indeed, some authorities claim specific 
status for the indigenous Scotch pine of Caledon. 
This candelabra growth rendered the 
trunk unsuitable for the saw-mill, though some 
of these giants measure twenty feet in circum- 
ference at the base, and planks up to seven feet 
in width were obtained in the 19th century. By 
these fortunate accidents and by the very vast- 
ness of the original forest, there still remain 
sizable stands untouched by the axe. 


"Tout world wars have gnawed the heart 


I know now that I shall never see any rarer 
bird or beast in the Forest of Caledon than the 
great black capercaillie standing, cormorant- 
like, on the summit of a pine, or perhaps a flock 
of crossbills, those little red and green parrots, 
snipping off the young green pine-cones with 
their powerful twisted mandibles; or hear the 
musical purring calls of crested tits darting 
from pine to pine with their invariable com- 
panions the coal-tits. Goldcrests, siskins and 
redpolls nest in the scaly pines in summer, and 
ring-ouzels pipe from the ravines; but in winter 
the forest is often a place of absolute silence, the 
shy forms of a roe-deer and her fawn, seen and 
lost in the dim light. Even the wild cats are 
rare now. 

All the same I never penetrate the dark 
interiors of the ancient and majestic groves in 
the remote glens of Badenoch without a pleasur- 
able thrill of anticipation. Their setting is the 
wildest in Britain. The grove may be massed on 
the narrow floor of a stupendous ravine, whose 
craggy battlements cast black shadows down 
the red-scarred screes from the vertical mid- 
summer sun. 

Flood waters from the crags, 1,500 feet 
above, have gouged out _ spate-channels 
fifty yards wide through the forest, where 
hundreds of tons of boulders have plough- 
ed through the massive pines. Dense thickets 
of juniper are massed on the floor of the 
grove and in the glades is a thick under- 
growth of bushy heather and spindly blaeberry, 
through which one wades with difficulty, with 
here and there a great cherry or ancient rough- 
barked birch. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CALLING CATTLE 
HOME 
¢11IR,—There is a water-colour paint- 
» ing in the Bethnal Green Museum 
entitled Calling the Cattle Home, by 
Robert Thone Waite. The catalogue 
read : ‘“ The evening mists are creeping 
over the downs as the cattle wander 
homeward, called by three boys with 
their horns.’’ The horns appear to be 
cattle horns. Has any of your readers 
seen or heard of cattle being called 
home in this manner in this country ? 

R. C. Musson, Eastbourne. 


TREES AS BACKGROUND 
TO GEORGE V STATUE 


Sir,—In your issue of November 14, 
1947, you published a letter from Mr. 
A. S. Hutchinson querying your 
editorial approval of the background 
of plane trees behind the then new 
statue of H.M. King George V at 
Westminster. The implication of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s letter was that the trees 
should be removed. 

One does not, even on the side of 
CounTRY LIFE, lightly oppose, on 
theoretical grounds, so formidable a 
controversialist. I have accordingly 
waited until the trees were again in 
leaf before expressing an opinion. 
Now, after a conscientious examina- 
tion of the site, I suggest that the 
continued existence of the trees is of 
greater importance than the provision 
either of an architectural background 
to the statue or of a clearer view of the 
chapter-house. 

I am, however, struck with the 
desirability of one change which has 


not, apparently, occurred to you, to’ 


Mr. Hutchinson, to the sculptor or to 
the architect. Thé statue has been sited 
to conform with the axis of the chapter- 
house behind it. Its plinth, however, 
is in very awkward relationship to the 
line of the pavement in front. I 
suggest that the sweep of the kerb 
needs to be completely changed, to 
bring the whole effect, as seen from the 
House of Commons or from the road 





between, into an harmonious balance. 
—H. W. Yoxatt, Old Palace Place, 
The Green, Richmond, Surrey. 


DEARTH OF FROGS AND 
TOADS 


Si1r,—I have for some years noted the 
dearth of frogs and toads referred to 
by Mrs. Fortescue in your issue of 
April 16. It was once by no means 
unusual to meet a perfect swarm of 
tiny frogs which had just developed 
from tadpoles, the ground near the 
spawning pool being covered with 
them, but the last occasion I remember 
must be quite fifteen years ago, and 
I never knew that pool used again. 
Toads, once plentiful in my garden, 
seem to have practically disappeared. 

Roadside ditches and pools might 
have become poisoned by oil and tar 
drainage, but that would not account 
for spawning-waters in remote areas, 
which still exist, but do not appear to 
be used. 

An explanation of the shortage 
would be interesting.—R. HunrtRIss, 
Westways, Oxford Road, Banbury, 
Oxfordshire. 


NO LACK OF FROGS IN SUSSEX 
S1r,—Although I have not noted any 
toads in my part of Sussex for some 


time, frogs seem to be spawning 
normally. Any deficiency is probably 
local. There was a notable little 


plague of grown frogs by the roadside 
at Rowley, near Cranleigh, in 1941.— 
Gorpon N. SLYFIELD, 47, North 
Parade, Horsham, Sussex. 

[Any shortage of frogs and toads 
is probably local, as Mr. Slyfield 
suggests, and due to some very local- 
ised change such as the filling up 
of aditch. That is as definite as one 
can be without knowledge of num- 
bers and conditions over a fairly wide 
area for several years. It is note- 
worthy, however, that whereas Mrs. 
Fortescue spoke of frogs having been 
numerous at Banbury ten vears ago, 
they are said to have decreased greatly 
round Bloxham, only 3% miles away, 


MEMORIAL OF THE 1914-18 WAR NEAR WASHINGTON 
See letter: Beauty in Metal 


during the previous half- 


century and more.— 
Ep.]} 
IRISH WOOD 


AND SPIDERS 
S1r,—Irish wood 
(CouNTRY LIFE of 
April 23 and May 14) 
is repugnant to spiders. 
A number of references 
to this phenomenon may 
be found in V. S. Lean’s 
Collectanea (Vol. 2, 599- 
600), the index reference, 
under Spiders, being, as 


usual, wrong. ‘‘Cedar- 
board,” says Surly 
in Jonson’s Alchemist, 
“will last ’gainst 
wormes,”’ and Mammon 
replies: “’Tis like your 
Irish wood, | ’Gainst 


cob-webs.’’ Westminster 
Hall is built ‘“‘with xeob- 
webless beams congeived 
of Irish wood”; the 
ceiling of St. David's 
cathedral and the figure 
of Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, in Gloucester 
Cathedral, are of similar 
material. ‘‘ The wood of 
the Muses,’”’ says John 
Webster, ‘‘Kills Spiders, 
and their webs, like Irish 
Trees.”’ ‘‘Our churches,”’ 
says Thomas Adams in 
one of his sermons, ‘‘are 
not like Irish timber: if 
they be not continually 
swept there will be spiders and cob- 
webs.” 

Spiders, like serpents and toads, 
are venomous and St. Patrick drove 
them from Ireland. Irish earth and 
timber are imported into England to 
repel these creatures. Crete and Ice- 
land are similarly immune from these 
venomous pests. If a serpent is 
brought by ship to Ireland, the smell 
of Irish air will kill it before it arrives. 

Joun Crow, London, W.C.2. 


BEAUTY IN METAL 


Str,—Some few miles outside Wash- 
ington, along the road which follows 
the Virginia bank of the Potomac to 
Mount Vernon, the home of George 
Washington, is to be seen a very 
beautiful memorial, depicted in the 
enclosed photograph, to those who lost 
their lives at sea in the first world war. 

The seeming movement of the 
breaking wave, with the gulls gliding 
before and above it, instantly seizes 
the imagination. The gulls, which 
are cast in a light metal alloy, are 
above life-size, and from this the 
impressive size of the whole group may 
be realised. From some angles they 
appear to be suspended in_ space, 
without solid support, but a cross 
view shows that they are joined, 
just wing-tip to wing-tip. 

Surely this blending of exceptional 
beauty and mechanics is a triumph 


and is unique.—G. Cory-WRIGHT, 
The Manor House, Knebworth, 
Hertfordshire. 


TULIPS WITH MORE 
THAN ONE BLOOM 


Sir, —I enclose a photograph of one of 
two three-headed tulips that we have 
in a bed on the terrace. Can you or 
any of your readers tell me how to 
account for this phenomenon ?— 


C. R. Leetuam, Ratcliffe College, 
Leicester. 
[This condition is known as 


fasciation and is caused by several 
flower buds being produced side by 
side in the bulb. At first the flower 
stems are fused together, producing 
one ribbed stem of unusual width, but 
as they grow upwards they split apart 
and each carries its separate bloom. 
It has been observed that fasciation is 
particularly likely to occur the spring 
following a hot summer such as we 
experienced last year, but the reason 
for this is not known. Bulbs which 





A THREE-HEADED TULIP GROWN AT 
LEICESTER 
See letter: Tulips With More Than One Bloom 


produce fasciated stems one year are 
quite likely to be normal the following 
year.~-ED.] 


BEATING THE BOUNDS 


S1r,—With reference to the article in 
your issue of April 30 about the 
Rogation-tide custom of beating the 
bounds, perambulation of the parish 
bounds of Hendon, Middlesex, or 
rather so much of them as could be 
done comfortably on a Saturday 
afternoon, was made by Mill Hill and 
Hendon Historical Society in 1946 and 
1947. 

The ceremony here is a revival, 
not a survival, for it lapsed in 
Victoria’s day. So far as I know, 
however, the bounds beaten are the 
nearest to Stow’s London, where the 
custom was observed until recent 
years (and may be known now) in the 
parishes of St. Clement Danes and 
St. Lawrence Jewry, with due beating 
of parish marks and bumping of 
(choir) boys. 

It used to take the steward of the 
lord of the manor, and his party, two 
days to perambulate the ‘‘ outbounds” 
of Hendon. To-day these run, for 
a large part, through private gardens 
or populous streets. In 1946 and 1947 
we chose remnants of rusticity, our 
ration of the Green Belt. On the way 
quaintly named fields were made 
known, among them The Round 
About, Witching Hill, and Further 
Stockings—a name meaning the site of 
a wood cut down; and it was learned 
that the film-studio district Boreham 
Wood is properly Barham Wood. 

Two stones shown on maps at 
least two centuries ago were invisible 
on the march, but a local newspaper 
account afterwards led to _ golfers 
reporting that the stones were safe 
and in situ; one had been smothered 
in nettle, the other concealed by a tee. 

I need not stress the value of the 
study of local history, for which our 
society was formed in 1929. Edgware, 
Stanmore and Harrow Historical 
Society was inaugurated in 1932 and 
its first meeting was (appropriately) a 
be ating of the bounds.—A. G. CLARKE, 
23 , Parkside, Mill Hill, N.W.7. 


A PERAMBULATION CITED IN 
COURT 
S1r,—In his article on beating the 


bounds, Mr. Eeles refers to the custom 
of beating the boys, and feeding them 
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THE STORY OF ST. NICHOLAS AND THE THREE DAUGHTERS AND (right) 


with cakes, in order to impress on 
their minds the exact location* of 
parish boundaries. Sometimes in after 
life these boys have been called upon 
to give evidence in the case of disputed 
boundaries, but it is sometimes the 
record of the perambulation itself 
which is referred to. In the parish 
books of St. Mary’s Church, Lowgate, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, is a very full 
account of a perambulation which took 
place in May, 1685, and this record was 


A BEECH AND AN OAK GROWING TO- 





12th-CENTURY FONT IN WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL 
See letter : Legends cf St. Nicholas 


and fully recorded in 1822. On this 
occasion the boys were given ‘‘Cakes 
and Ale at the Shakespeare Tavern,”’ 
while the rest of the Company dined 
together, “paying their own Expenses 
at Widow Tadman’s.”’ 

In town parishes it was customary 
to chalk up the initials of a parish at 
the junction with its neighbours. 
Sometimes a more permanent record 
was made. The Hull Exchange was 
built in 1866, and the opportunity was 
taken to have the initials 
S.M.P. carved in the 
cornice of the new build- 
ing, where they can still 
be seen. In St. Saviour- 
gate, in York, a small 
iron plate bearing the 
name of the parish can 
be seen fixed to a wall. 
—EDWARD INGRAM, 
Craven House, High 
Street, Bridlington, 
Yorkshire. 


TWO TREES IN 
ONE 


S1r,—As I was walking 
through Knole Park, 
Sevenoaks, a few weeks 
ago my attention was 
caught by an oak and 
a beech growing from 
what was apparently the 
same base. Upon closer 
inspection, I saw that 
the two tree trunks, as 
shown in my photograph, 
were fused into one at 
the base, each being 
approximately two feet 
in diameter. 

Both trees were 
approximately 60 ft. 
high and bore all the 
signs of perfectly healthy 
trees.—D. A. STREAT- 
FIELD, 154, London Road, 
Sevenoaks, Kent. 


GETHER AT THE BASE, IN KNOLE PARK, 


SEVENOAKS 


See letter : Two Trees in One 


referred to nearly 40 years later, when 
a dispute arose over church rates. 

Hull has two medieval parish 
churches, and the parochial boun- 
daries are such that until recently 
each parish had small islands of the 
other parish in its midst. One such 
island belonging to St. Mary’s fronted 
the Humber foreshore. In spite of 
this, however, when new land was 
taken in from the river in 1821, the 
churchwardens of the neighbouring 
parish of Holy Trinity proceeded to 
levy rates, saying that St. Mary’s 
had never been separated from its 
mother church at North Ferriby some 
seven miles away. As a result of this 
the Dock Company, who were con- 
‘siderable ratepayers, refused to pay 
their rates. 

The case which was prepared for 
counsel referred among other things to 
the 1685 perambulation in support of 
St. Mary’s claim to levy rates. The 
claim was maintained, and eventually 
the Dock Company paid up, but the 
churchwardens had been badly scared 
and another perambulation was held 


LEGENDS OF 
ST. NICHOLAS 


Sir,—The story of St. Nicholas and 
the Three Daughters, referred to in 
your issue of April 23, is illustrated on 
the late-12th-century black Tournai 
font in Winchester Cathedral, together 
with other legends of the saint. On 
the south face, depicted in my first 
photograph, the father is seen kneeling 
before St. Nicholas and receiving 
a bag of gold in one hand and passing 
another bag to his daughter. The 
second daughter is passing a bag to 
the third. The man with the falcon 
does not seem to come into the story, 
unless he is one of the prospective 
husbands. 

On the west face, illustrated in 
my other picture, are three different 
stories, all of which may be found in 
the Golden Legend. On the left, an 
executioner is about to behead three 
knights, who are saved by St. 
Nicholas. In the next scene the saint 
saves three princes who have been 
falsely accused of treason. The figure 
lying prone at the feet of St. Nicholas 
belongs to the next scene. A nobleman 
had promised a cup of gold if he had 


ason. The son was born and later on 
the nobleman had a cup made that 
he liked so much that he kept it and 
had another made as his offering. On 
their voyage to the church of St. 
Nicholas *the son fell overboard with 
the original cup, and on the font he 
is seen lying presumably on the sea 
bottom and holding the cup. Later on 
he was restored to his father through 
the mediation of St. Nicholas, who 
was given both the cups. 

The window in Brixham Church 
which you illustrated on April 23 bears 
signs of being a good deal restored; 
the faces look distinctly 19th-century, 
and I doubt very much whether the 
three heads were really intended for 
the daughters as suggested. If one 
compares them with the heads of the 
three knights on the Winchester font 
the resemblance is striking. The word 
‘‘saint’’ above the figures gives itself 
away: in medieval glass it would 
certainly have been in Latin. I may 
be wrong, but my impression is that 
the window, if medieval at al!, has 
been restored by someone who knew 
the best known of the St. Nicholas 
stories but not the others.—C. J. P. 
CavE, Stoner Hill, Petersfield, Hants. 


UNUSUAL SITE OF 
GREBE’S NEST 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a 
great-crested grebe’s nest built in a 
most unusual situation, a quite open 
position without reeds or cover of any 
sort. I found this and a similar nest 
a few yards from the edge of a tarn 
in the north of England. Another pair 
of great-crested grebes had a nest in 
a reed bed about quarter of a mile 
away. It would be interesting to hear 
if other of your readers have seen or 
heard of a nest in a similar situation 
to this.—P. CLARKE, Holway House, 
Station Road, Sheringham, Norfolk. 
[Though great-crested grebes’ nests 
are usually built among reeds or 
other water vegetation, they are some- 


OTHER LEGENDS OF THE SAINT DEPICTED ON A 


times constructed in open situations 
such as that depicted in our corres- 
pondent’s photograph. One reason 
why a nest is normally built among 
reeds is that, besides concealing the 
nest, the reeds serve to anchor it. In 
this instance the anchorage is appar- 
ently provided by the sticks visible in 
the foreground of the picture.—Ep.} 


DOG WITH A TASTE FOR 
GOOSEBERRIES 
S1r,—The letter in your issue of May 7 
about a cat with a passion for smelling 
flowers reminds me of a dog of mine 
which had a remarkable weakness for 

gooseberries. 

I used to feed him on them when 
gathering for myself and he always 
seemed to love bursting them in his 
mouth. So one day, after giving him 
one or two, I picked up a branch with 
plenty. hanging from it and showed 
them to him, and rolling back his nose 
and lip he nipped off one with his 
teeth. He did this a time or two with 
great pride. After that he would look 
out for a highish growing branch and 
approach it from underneath and nip 
off the biggest. 

Sometimes his nose got pricked 
and that checked him for a bit, but 
greed always triumphed in the end. He 
must have picked dozens. Fortunately 
he did not seem to like strawberries. 
They were. too acid, I think.—A. 
FoRTESCUE (Mrs.), Foscote, Banbury, 
Oxfordshire. : 


SPARE THE WOUNDED 
BIRD 


S1r,—I should like to add my support 
to the sparing of maimed creatures, 
and with the following evidence :— 
In the spring of 1937 a blackbird 
picked up a large worm close to my 
spade in my garden at Whetstone, 
Middlesex. When it failed to break 
it up with the usual deftness, I 
noticed that half of its upper man- 
dible was broken clean off. So I broke 





A GREAT-CRESTED GREBE’S NEST ON A NORTH-COUNTRY 
TARN 


See letter : Unusual Site of Grebe’s Nest 
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THE VILLAGE LOCK-UP AND BEACON 
AT WALSINGHAM, NORFOLK 
See letter: Another Link with the Black Death 


up the worm for it. It managed to 
collect the bits and fly off with them. 
But it soon returned and demanded 
similar service, for both the existing 
and at least one succeeding brood. If, 
subsequently, a little heap of worms, 
of the correct size, were not ready, the 
bird put itself in the way of my spade 
and made a real fuss. 

This same bird, now with a white 
feather in its tail, returned in 1938 and 
again raised two broods, with my help 
and possibly that of neighbours. 

In 1939 the same performance 
was carried out, the white feather 
being an easy identifying mark. From 
that year, owing to the war, I lost 
touch. The upper mandible had not 
grown, noticeably at any rate, in the 
two years.—J. R. KENNEDY, (Lt.-Col., 
R.A. Rtd.), 20, Upper Park Road, 
Belsize Park, N.W.3. 


ONE-LEGGED BIRDS 
S1r,—Apropos of the letter in your 
issue of April 30 about a one-legged 
blackbird, in the autumn of 1946 I had 
in my garden no fewer than three birds 
crippled by having one leg out of 
action. Of these a starling and a cock 
chaffinch had each lost the lower part 
of one leg. They proved quite able to 
hold their own with other birds: in 
fact, I have often seen the starling 
victorious in the squabbles of which 
his tribe are so fond. The chaffinch 
was never attacked by the other cocks 
which came to feed at the same time. 

The third cripple was a blue tit, 
whose left leg was apparently para- 
lysed. The foot was drawn up tight 
against his chest, and he could not 
move it or use it. 

All of these three came safe and 
sound through the awful winter of 
’46-'47. They were with us until the 
warmer weather came, but then dis- 
appeared and have not been seen since. 

Their survival through that winter 
(and my garden is on the 500 ft. con- 
tour line) seems adequate proof that 
some crippled birds, at any rate, are 
well able to fend for themselves.— 
R. W. Hatiows (Major), 70, Cross Oak 
Road, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


FROM ST. PAUL’S TO 
HATFIELD ? 


Srr,—Can any of your readers help 
me to clarify the history of the iron 
gates in the churchyard at Hatfield, 
Hertfordshire? The current guide- 
book states : ‘‘ The wrought iron gates 
which lead into Fore Street are note- 
worthy. They were originally one of 
the seven pairs of gates enclosing the 
churchyard of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
It is said that they were smelted in 
Sussex in 1710.” 

In company with others I in- 
spected the gates and could find no 
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evidence to uphold these 
remarks. The gates 
appear to have been 
designed for just such 
a purpose as that which 
they now serve. They 
are made up of a number 
of cast-iron panels of a 
closely woven design of 
many elements which 
are contained within 
regular frames, and it is 
thought that they were 
made about 1870. Two 
more pairs of gates of 
similar, if not of identical 
design, were afterwards 
noted within the screen 
walls on either side of 
the entrance court of 
Hatfield House. 

One county historian 
suggests that the church- 
vard gates are one of the 
few remaining sections of 
the St. Paul’s railings 
which were not dispatched 
to Canada and _ subse- 
quently lost in shipwreck. 

I should be grateful 
for any information 
concerning the observa- 
tions in the guide-book, 
and also for answers to 
the following associated 
questions :—At what date were the 
St. Paul’s railings removed, by whom 
were they designed, and when were 
they sent to Canada? Where was the 
destination of the railings had the 
shipwreck not occurred? What is the 
connection between the disposal of 
the railings and Hatfield? Finally, 
any information on the ironwork in 
general at Hatfield would be much 
appreciated.—PATRICK HORSBURGH, 
84, York Mansions, Prince of Wales 
Drive, Battersea, S.W.11. 


ANOTHER LINK WITH 
THE BLACK DEATH 


Str,—The illustration in CouNTRY 
Lire of April 23 of the porch of the 
village church at Holme, Nottingham- 
shire, in a room above which an old 
woman of the village took refuge 
during the Plague, prompts me to 
send you the enclosed photograph of 
another link with the Plague—the 
brazier on top of the village lock-up at 
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Walsingham, Norfolk. & 
This brazier used to be 3 
lit to warn travellers 
when the inhabitants 

of Walsingham were 
suffering from the 
Plague.—JoHN BRaTBY, 
Whinlatter, Southdowns 
Drive, Hale, Cheshire. 


INDIFFERENT 
BADGER 


S1r,—At eleven o’clock 
one sunny morning re- 
cently we heard the dogs 
barking and went to see 
what was the matter. 
Asleep in the porch of 
Hanford Chapel was a 
large badger. He awoke. 
looked at the group of 
people and dogs, and then tucked 
his head in and went to sleep again, 
whereupon I took the enclosed photo- 
graph. About half an hour afterwards 
he walked out into the bushes near 
the chapel and disappeared.—C. B. 
CANNING (Rev.), Hanford School, 
Child Okeford, Dorset. 


AN OLD SHEEP WASH 
From Siv Jack Drummond. 


Sir,—On our Research Farm at 
Thurgarton, Nottinghamshire, there 
is an old sheep wash which we are 
anxious to restore to its original con- 
dition, and if any of your readers 
could advise us how the side of the 
pool that has fallen into disrepair 
should be rebuilt we should be very 
grateful. 

A local resident, who actually 
washed sheep in this pool about fifty 
years ago, tells us that on the right- 
hand side of the basin, as seen in the 
enclosed photograph, there were shal- 
low steps to enable the sheep to pass 
out of the water. There are slabs lying 
near by which may have been the 
steps in question, but we do not wish 
to begin reconstructing this side of 
the basin until we have as much 
information as we can obtain about 
its original design. 

Local archeologists think the 
sheep wash is of mid-17th-century 
construction. They base this opinion 
to some extent on the character of the 
stone ‘‘conning tower” in which the 
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THE REMAINS OF AN OLD SHEEP WASH AT THURGARTON, 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
See letter: An Old Sheep Wash 





A BADGER ASLEEP IN THE PORCH OFA 


DORSET CHAPEL 
See letter : Indifferent Badger 


operator stood so that he could efiec- 
tively wash the sheep in the water 
surrounding it. 

A sheep wash of somewhat similar 
general construction, but with a 
wooden ‘‘conning tower,’’ is situated 
at Epperstone, a village a few miles 
from Thurgarton.—J. C. DRummonp, 
Director of Research, Messrs. Boots, 
Island Street, Nottingham. 


TRAINING IN 
MOUNTAINEERING 


S1r,—Reports of tragic accidents upon 
the mountains and in mountainous 
country appear in the Press with 
unhappy regularity and draw atten- 
tion to the need for adequate training 
in mountaincraft. In an attempt to 
meet this increasing need a small group 
of enthusiasts who believe that our 
hills and mountains offer to young 
people a unique and valuable experi- 
ence and a stimulus to initiative and 
responsibility have formed an Asso- 
ciation with the object of establishing 
specially equipped mountaineering 
training schools in suitable districts 
of Great Britain. It is intended that 
these schools shall provide training in 
route-finding, mountain walking and 
rock-climbing’ for the beginner who 
inclines to these pursuits, but whose 
lack of experience may preclude him 
from membership of already estab- 
lished clubs. 

While the Association is particu- 
larly concerned to see that the facili- 
ties it aims to provide shall be available 
to young people of all classes, member- 
ship is open to all. The Association 
is non-profit making, has the support, 
among others, of Lord Pakenham, the 
Hon. Quintin Hogg, M.P., and the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Norman Birkett, K.C., and 
hopes to secure the co-operation of 
industrial, welfare and youth organ- 
isations. Those interested in further- 
ing its objects are invited to communi- 
cate with me.—J. E. B. Wriaut, 
Chairman, The Mountaineering Asso- 
ciation, 1, Kildare Gardens, London, 
W.2. 


A CHESHIRE HERMITAGE: 


S1r,—Mr. Frank Marriott’s description 
(April 23) of a rock cave dwelling in 
the grounds of Broxton Old Hall, 
Cheshire, raises the question whether 
the dwelling may be an old hermitage. 
Admittedly there is no mention of one 
at this site among the thirteen listed 
as present in Cheshire (five being in 
Chester itself) in Rotha Mary Clay’s 
The Hermits and Anchorites of England 
(The Antiquary Books), yet I do not 
think this rules out the possibility. 

Mr. Marriott states that ‘a great 
deal of work must have been entailed 
in its making.’’ If traces of engraving, 
e.g. a rood, on the wall were present, 
the possibility of its being an ‘“‘ankers”’ 
dwelling would become a strong proba- 
bility. As regards the secondary cham- 
bers, these are frequent in hermitages 
and could serve various purposes, e.g. 
to accommodate a disciple; and even 
the presence of a stable would be 
compatible with my suggestion, as 
many a hermit was entitled to his 
“three acres and a cow.’’—R. T. 
Cooke, Friarmere, Fulwood, Preston, 
Lancashire. 
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NU FFIELD EXPORTS BRING FOOD TO YOUR TABLE 


Some of the food on your table is there because more cars and 
commercial vehicles, made by firms of the Nuffield Organiza- 
tion, have gone overseas to pay for it. Nuffield products are 
nnding new markets ; making the world realise that Britain 
holds a leading place in automobile engineering. Such markets, 
won and held, are of importance to our country’s future pros- 


perity, and to the personal existence of each one of us. 


MORRIS 
WOLSELEY 
RILEY - M.G. 


MORRIS 
COMMERCIAL 


THE 
NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 


NUFFIELD 
PRODUCTS 
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SPINK & SON, Ltd. 


Stand No. 1 
Antique Dealers’ Fair, Grosvenor House 
10th—2sth Fune, 1948 

















Eggshell porcelain bowl, delicately enamelled in famille-rose with a silver pheasant among 
tree peonies. Yung Chéng, 1723-1735. Diameter: 54 inches. 


5, 6, 7, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.| 
Tel. : Whitehall 5275¢(4slines) Est. 1772 


Cables : Spink, London. 
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THOS. AGNEW & SONS 


LTD. 





W. MARLOW 


VIEW OF ROME. 40 x 56 inches. 


43, OLD BOND STREET, AND 
3, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Teleg.: Resemble, London. Teleph.: Reg. 3042. 




















JOHN BELL .f ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 


Exceptionally fine Antique Queen Anne Inlaid 
Walnut fall front Writing Desk with fitted 
interior, Width 3 feet 94 inches. Height 


5 feet 6 inches. Depth 19} inches. Peried 
circa 1710. £195. 


Set of eight—seven single and one arm— 

Antique Hepplewhite Mahogany Chairs 

with pierced vase-shaped splats and loose 

upholstered seats. Period circa 1780. 
£165 set of eight. 


ITLAND 





* Sie 


4a 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN 
Aberdeen 3090 
ALSO AT 

398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW 


Douglas 0647 Cable Address : “‘Antiques, Aberdeen.”’ 























By Appointment Antiquaries of 
Chinese Art to H.M. Queen Mary 


JOHN SPARKS 


LTD. 


Chinese Works of Art 





A Fine porcelain Bowl, with family scenes in Famille rose enamels. Diameter 15 inches. 


Height 64 inches. CH’IEN LUNG PERIOD 1736-1795 A.D. 


Stand No. 12. 
128, MOUNT STREET, W.I 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265 


Exhibiting at the Antique Dealers’ Fair. 
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THE GROUP TREATMENT OF GARDEN FOES 


and diseases which attack our fruit trees, 

vegetable crops and ornamental plants, 
and so much has been written about them that 
I feel sure many gardeners are completely 
bewildered by the multiplicity of advice given. 
It would be possible to fill quite a large 
book-shelf with volumes on plant foes and 
the measures which have been devised to 
counter them, and in addition to this academic 
information there is a vast flow of advertising 
literature recommending the specialities of 
manufacturers of fungicides and insecticides. 

What then is the ordinary gardener to do? 
Is it really necessary for him to study these 
seemingly innumerable instructions or is there 
some easy way out—some simple plan which, if 
followed, will enable him to keep his plants 
reasonably healthy, without his turning himself 
into a walking encyclopedia ? 

On that point at least he can set his mind 
at rest. There is no need whatsoever to become 
an amateur plant pathologist in order to be a 
successful amateur gardener. There may be 


S: much is known nowadays about the pests 


occasions when it will be necessary to call in the 
services of a professional plant pathologist, just 


By A. G. L. HELLYER 


some insects as the red spider, thrips, frog fly, 
and “‘cuckoo spit.’’ The distinction is important 
for this reason. Most biting insects can be killed 
very simply by poisoning their food, but this is 
not so easy with sucking insects, which puncture 
leaf or stem with a needle-like proboscis and 
draw up the sap direct from the cells. Poisons 
used against sucking insects are usually what 
are termed contact poisons : that is to say they 
must come directly into contact with the body 
of the insect, whereas poisons used against biting 
insects are generally stomach poisons which 
operate internally. In fact, to cope with almost 
any outbreak of leaf- or stem-eating pests one 
adopts measures similar to those which one 
would take to destroy rats or mice : an attrac- 
tive bait, in this case usually the plant itself, 
is coated with a suitable poison which will kill 
the insect after it has taken a few bites. 

The professional still tends to use arsenate 
of lead for this purpose, and it certainly is very 
effective; but it is so universally poisonous and 
consequently so dangerous that it cannot be 





spraying with derris, lonchocarpus, D.D.T. or 
Gammexane is pretty certain to kill the 
attackers, whatever they are. 

An important exception must be made in 
the case of those insects which actually eat their 
way into stem or fruit and feed in tunnels or 
holes completely protected from sprays. Some 
of these cannot be countered with insecticides 
at all, but two of the most troublesome, apple 
sawfly and codlin moth, have proved vulnerable 
if the right precautions are taken at the right 
time. These are the two pests which are 
responsible for all maggoty apples. The sawfly 
maggot attacks early while the fruit is still small 
and as a result the fruits usually fall. Codlin 
moth caterpillars appear later, usually after 
midsummer, and the fruits may continue to 
grow and ripen, but will, of course, be uneatable 
or nearly so. 

Nicotine has proved the most effective 
insecticide with which to kill the sawfly maggots, 
but it must be applied at just the right time, as 
the maggots are trying to eat their way into the 
tiny fruits. To be on the safe side two applica- 
tions are usually given, one about seven days 
after the blossom has fallen and the other seven 





THE SCALLOPED EDGES OF THE BROAD BEAN SEEDLINGS (left) HAVE BEEN PRODUCED BY THE ATTACKS OF THE 
PEA AND BEAN WEEVIL, A TYPICAL BITING PEST. THE KIND OF DAMAGE CAUSED BY A SUCKING INSECT IS 


SHOWN BY THE APHIS-INFESTED APPLE SHOOT (middle). 


as there are occasions when each of us has to 
consult a doctor, but the ordinary ailments of 
plants, the common pests and diseases which 
are with us most of the time, or at any rate return 
each year at their appointed season, can be dealt 
with by routine measures which are not difficult 
to master. 

First one should learn to distinguish clearly 
between on the one hand the insects and small 
creatures which the gardener describes as pests 
and on the other the fungi, bacteria, viruses, etc., 
which he groups together under the omnibus 
term diseases. This may seem to be a point so 
obvious as scarcely to be worth making, yet 
many quite intelligent amateur gardeners try to 
treat pests with chemicals which have been 
prepared to counter diseases, and vice versa. 
There are a few substances which are effective 
against certain pests and certain diseases, but 
they are not very numerous and in general it is 
necessary to treat the two groups differently. 

Next it is helpful to consider the pests 
themselves under two headings: those which 
feed by biting and those which feed by sucking. 
In the first class are all the innumerable cater- 
pillars which attack plants, also weevils and a 
few beetles, and in the second class the green- 
flies, blackflies, blueflies, etc., which all belong 
to the aphis family, and such small but trouble- 


recommended to the amateur. He is better 
advised to use derris or lonchocarpus—sub- 
stances deadly to most insects but almost non- 
poisonous to warm-blooded creatures. 

Derris and lonchocarpus may also be used 
as contact poisons against sucking insects, but 
there is an important difference in the technique 
of application. In the case of the biting insect 
all that is necessary is to poison its food. This 
may be done before the insect actually arrives 
on the plant and quite a thin film will be suffi- 
cient. But the sucking insect must actually be 
coated with the poison. It is, in consequence, 
of little use spraying in advance, and 4 heavy, 
wetting spray will almost certainly be more 
effective than a fine, misty one. 

The new insecticides D.D.T. and Gam- 
mexane have proved very effective against many 
insects, particularly biting ones, and they are 
now being used in place of derris or lonchocarpus 
for many purposes. They are, however, rela- 
tively ineffective against the aphis family. 

* * * 


To consider how this elementary knowledge 
can be put to effective use—if plants are being 
attacked by biting insects it will be fairly 
obvious, because holes will appear in the leaves 
or stems. A search will possibly reveal the 
culprit, but even if it does not, a thorough 


ON THE RIGHT IS A ROSE LEAF INFECTED WITH BLACK 
SPOT, A DISEASE CAUSED BY A FUNGUS 


days later. For the codlin moth caterpillar 
nicotine is useless, but D.D.T. is proving very 
satisfactory. An application should be given 
early in June. It is well worth while to carry 
out these three sprayings annually as a routine 
precautionary measure. 

Sucking pests will make their presence 
obvious by the almost immediate effect which 
they will produce on leaves or young stems. 
These will become cockled or twisted, or they 
may develop a greyish mottle all over, or streaks 
of silver and brown. Again a search, particu- 
larly on the undersides of the younger leaves or 
at the tips of tender shoots, will probably reveal 
the pest itself. But even if it does not the 
gardener will certainly be doing wisely to spray 
heavily with derris and repeat the application 
three or four days later. The spray is likely to 
be more effective if soft soap or one of the com- 
mercial “‘spreaders’’ is added to it because this 
will make it flow more readily all over the leaves 
instead of forming isolated drops. It will be 
fairly obvious from what has already been said 
that the leaves should be sprayed underneath 
as well as above, and the more thorough the 
wetting the better. 

So much for the pests. Many diseases can 
be treated by similar group methods, but it may 
be a little more difficult for the amateur to 
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decide whether his plants are being attacked by 
a disease or not. Damage due to bad weather; 
hot sunshine, drought, or lack of essential plant 
foods can look very much like that caused by 
certain diseases, and I do not propose to attempt 
any detailed descriptions. But if the leaves of 
plants develop rusty spots or black patches 
it is wise to assume that they are attacked by a 
fungus until the contrary has been proved to be 
the case. And as most fungi are very suscep- 
tible to sulphur and copper it will be equally 
sensible to spray the affected plants with a 
fungicide prepared from one of these elements. 
What is known as dispersible sulphur may be 
used, or lime sulphur. These are favourite 
sprays in the orchard and are often applied as 
a routine measure, particularly to apples and 
pears, just before the blossom opens and again 
after it falls. Sometimes these sulphur sprays 
will themselves cause leaf scorching, which may 
be mistaken for a further attack of disease, but 
manufacturer’s instructions regarding strength 
and also concerning those varieties which are 
susceptible to damage are usually sufficiently 
explicit to guide the user through these pitfalls. 

In the flower and vegetable gardens copper 
sprays are more commonly used, particularly 
Bordeaux mixture and colloidal copper. Both 
can be purchased ready for mixing with water, 
and instructions are given on the containers. 

The important point with all these fungi- 
cides is to get them on early, just before the 
attack is likely to start, if that is possible, and 
to cover all the plant, leaves (both surfaces), 
stems and fruits. Of course, to. anticipate a 
disease requires some experience and is a counsel 
of perfection, but if it cannot be followed the 
gardener should certainly start to spray at the 
very first sign of damage. The reason for this is 
that the spores which spread fungi will be 
carried on to the outside of the plant, where 
they are relatively vulnerable, but as soon as 
they germinate the hair-like growths which they 
produce will penetrate into the plant, and once 
they are established in this way poisons have 
little effect on them. 

* * * 

There are certain fungal diseases which are 
so common that everyone should take preven- 
tive measures at the right time as a matter of 
course. Two of these, apple and pear scab, are 
countered by the lime sulphur sprayings to 
which I have already referred. Another is potato 
late blight disease. This usually starts in the 
west of England about midsummer and spreads 
eastwards during July. Two sprayings with 
Bordeaux mixture will protect the crop in a 
normal season, if one is given the first week in 
July (a fortnight earlier in the extreme west), and 
the other at the end of July or early in August. 

This potato disease also attacks outdoor 
tomatoes, and these likewise should be protected 
as a routine measure. As a rule the disease 
starts on potatoes and only passes to tomatoes 
later in the season, so the first spraying 
for tomatoes may be delayed until early 
August, with a second application in early 
September. 

So far the numerous diseases caused by 
bacteria and viruses have not proved very 
amenable to treatment. Plants which become 
deformed, streaked or mottled and yet show 
no sign of insect attack, or continue to develop 
these symptoms after all insects have been 
killed should be viewed with suspicion and 
specimens sent to an expert without delay. It 
is of the utmost importance to keep virus 
diseases in check by destruction of all infected 
plants before these have passed on the infection 
to other plants growing in the vicinity. 

* * * 

So far I have, for simplicity, written as 
though insecticides and fungicides must always 
be applied in liquid forms, but in fact this is 
not so. Both dusts and smokes can be used to 
carry most of the insect and fungus poisons to 
which I have already referred. Smoke is a new 
technique still in the experimental stage so far 
as outdoor plants are concerned, though it has 
already proved its worth in the greenhouse. In 
particular excellent results have been obtained 
in the control of red spider by means of smoke- 
carried azobenzine. 

Red spider is encountered both outdoors 
and under glass, but as it is a pest which delights 
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in a hot, dry atmosphere it is not surprising that 
it is in the glasshouse that it proves most 
troublesome. Incidentally, this pest is neither 
a spider nor is it red. It belongs to the class of 
insects known as mites, is so small that it can 
only just be seen with the naked eye, and in 
colour is a rusty brown. It favours the under- 
sides of leaves, where it is apt to cluster along 
the veins looking to a casual glance like nothing 
more than so much brown dust. A closer inspec- 
tion with a hand lens will reveal the tiny, eight- 
legged insects, some stationary, some moving 
about slowly. Far more spectacular than the 
spider itself is the damage it does. Leaves soon 
assume a most peculiar appearance—an un- 
healthy mottled grey or yellowish brown—and 
later may fall unless the attack is promptly 
stopped. If azobenzine smoke generators are 
burned in a house containing red spider the 
pest will be destroyed at once. 


THE HEY-DAY 


HEN was Brighton’s hey-day? The 

W earlier romantic years when the Prince 

of Wales made his home there or the 

longer period of expansion and growing pros- 

perity during which Kemp Town and Brunswick 

Town were built and Brighton was given that 

so-called Regency character of which, on the 

lucus a non lucendo principle, we hear so much 
to-day ? 

It is a matter of taste no doubt, and 
possibly of a preference for people or buildings. 
But the Regent’s Court has been overwritten 
and we know much too little of the buildings. 
Mr. Antony Dale, at any rate, whose Fashion- 
able Brighton (Country Lire, 42s.) bears the 
sub-title 1820-1860, has little hesitation in 
placing his emphasis. He begins his authorita- 
tive and always entertaining account of the 
building of this once unrivalled ‘resort of 
fashion’ with the Regent’s accession to the 
Throne and carries it to those solid mid- 
Victorian days when Brighton alone of such 
places seems to have escaped the overpowering 
dullness of the age. 

Eighteenth-century prints show the rec- 
tangle of old Brighthelmstone lying (apart from 
its church on the hill) between its East and 
West Streets, its North Street and its cliff 
exactly as.it lies to-day. The Regent’s Brighton 
grew up to the east of the old town—around 
the pool and the Steine where the remains of 
a disintegrated harbour were backed by the 
low-lying bottom of two confluent downland 
combes. On the edge of this level expanse stood 
Mr. Kemp’s respectable farmhouse, which the 
Prince was persuaded to rent in the early 
‘eighties, and which he began to convert into 
his ‘Marine Pavilion.” During the Regency the 
Royal Pavilion was the residence of the actual 
head of the State, not only of the First Gentle- 
man, and it is natural that historians should have 
concentrated popular ideas of Brighton’s glory 
on these glittering, if unsubstantial, days. But 
when, in 1820, the Prince became King, Brighton 
may have lost its political importance, but its 
social brilliance remained unimpaired, if indeed 
it did not gain by the severing of some of its 
ties with the past. 

At that time Brighton had expanded east- 
wards only so far as the Royal Crescent—com- 
pleted in 1807. The middle of the town offered 
poor accommodation and Kemp’s intention 
when he began to plan Kemp Town in the early 
‘twenties, with Nash’s example in view, was to 
attract the fashionable world out of the cramped 
old towr to his own spacious open fields which 
ran from the cliff right up to the racecourse on 
the Downs. 

Similar considerations guided-the planning 
of Brunswick Square on the Wick Hall pro- 
perty to the west end of the other more or 
less contemporary “‘estates’’ which Mr. Dale 
—following early and convenient precedents— 
groups under the now abandoned name of 
Brunswick Town. Though much of the building 
at either end of Brighton’s sea-front was only 
roughly contemporaneous, he has given a most 
lucid account of the two larger essays in town- 
planning and development and has so related 
them that they fall naturally and inevitably 
into the panorama of Brighton’s social and 
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Derris, lonchocarpus, D.D.T., Gammexzne 
and sulphur can all be obtained ready mixed 
with non-active dusts which merely act as carriers 
in place of water. Dusting has two great mevits 
—it is labour-saving and, as the purchased dist 
is ready for use without further dilution, it is 
absolutely foolproof. No damage can occur 
owing to bad mixing or incorrect strength, and 
it is a simple matter to have two powder blowers 
constantly at hand, one filled with an insecti- 
cide, the other with a fungicide, so that a few 
puffs can be given directly any plant shows signs 
of ill-health. However, it is only fair to add that 
dusts also have their drawbacks. They are in 
general rather more expensive than their liquid 
counterparts and are, in my opinion, slightly 
less effective except under very favourable con- 
ditions. They are best applied early in the 
morning or late in the evening when plants are 
moist with dew. 


OF BRIGHTON 


architectural growth. Equally desirable, they 
fall just as naturally into Mr. Dale’s summary 
of Kemp’s own chequered and somewhat un- 
happy history and into his account of the work 
of the architects responsible not only for the 
planning of the two big estates but for three- 
quarters of Brighton’s “ Regency ” buildings 
which are of real account. 

On this subject Mr. Dale speaks with 
unchallenged authority, and I shall not attempt 
to follow him in his discussions of the Wilds and 
Busby partnership or in his estimates of pro- 
fessional merit among those who shared the 
design and construction’ of the Squares and 
Terraces of Brighton. In the past their work 
has obviously been underrated. Mr. Dale brings 
to his appreciation of it much new information 
and this part of his book with its splendid photo- 
graphs and reproductions of original drawings 
will be invaluable to all students and amateurs 
of architecture. The other and more commercial 
side of the venture is to be found. vividly 
described in the detailed narrative of the finan- 
cial vicissitudes of Thomas Read Kemp, of the 
long delays in finding tenants for his houses, and 
of such desperate expedients as conveying 
£10,000 worth of land to Cubitt in return for 
£10,000 worth of building. Only half the 
original lay-out of Kemp Town as exhibited by 
Wilds and Busby in 1825 was ever executed, and 
the result of selling plots to builders and reselling 
the subsequently erected houses ‘‘in carcase”’ 
was that for a quarter of a century Kemp Town 
was never free of scaffolding. These are 
matters, however, which cannot be laid at the 
door of any architect. So far as Kemp Town is 
concerned Kemp, as Mr. Dale points out, 
dominated the scheme so completely that the 
réle of the architects was strictly limited to the 
lay-out or ground-plan of the estate and the 
general design for the fagades of the houses as 
a whole. They were not even concerned with 
the construction and internal planning of the 
individual houses, which were carried out by the 
builders according to their own, or their clients’, 
taste and fancy. 

Mr. Dale has given us a most entertaining 
chronicle of the social scene for which Kemp con- 
structed so much of the imposing background. 
During the sixty years between 1820 and 1880, 
as he tells us, nearly every great literary and 
political figure of the day visited Brighton. The 
years from 1830 to 1860, far more than the 
Regency, represented the height of Brighton’s 
fashions with the zenith just a century ago. 
These were the days par excellence of the 
“carriage airing’? when every afternoon the 
“quality ’’ drove up and down the Front from 
Kemp Town to Brunswick Terrace greeting 
their friends or cutting their acquaintances with 
equal satisfaction. In Regency days such a 
parade was limited to the Steine, for it was not 
until 1822 that the King opened a carriage-way 
along the Front. East and west were joined, 
and when once the two “‘ Towns”’ were planned 
and built a balance was secured which never 
deserted this ceremonial aspect of Brighton 
until the time arrived when her fashionable 
exclusiveness was shattered and she became a 
seaside town like any other. 

EDMUND BARBER. 
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Meet the Steward ! 


Now that meals and light refreshments in flight are 
included in the fare on Continental services, the steward 
can help to make your journey even pleasanter. B.E.A. 
service gets you there on time, in comfort and without fuss. 


Book through travel agents (no booking fee) or B.E.A. Offices in 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Edinburgh. Belfast, etc. 
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Ideal for Town ~~ 


Country Homes—that odd 
Shopping run—a tour of 
an Estate—the casual call 
and .a hundred-and-one 
daily uses. 

Equipped with !25 c.c, 
Villiers Two-Stroke 
Engine, 3-speed gear box, 
hand and foot brake, 100 
m.p.g., comfortable seat- 
ing and maximum weather 
protection. 
Obtainable from all 
authorised Swallow 
Dealers. 
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IS tore al atime witte EUCLIDS/ 


Euclid Rear-Dump Wagons are making a great contribution 
to our national recovery through OPENCAST COAL—their 
massive construction with ds the punish imposed 
by loading overburden from large shovels and draglines. 
Their huge capacity, rapid tipping and ample CUMMINS 
diesel gel make Euclids the finest proposition for OPEN- 
CASTING, quarrying, or for any civil engineering project. 


Backed by an efficient AFTER-SALES SERVICE, Euclid Rear- 
Dump Wagons are built to withstand many years of gruelling 
treatment without failure. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY.—Full details from the sole distributors. 


JOHN BLACKWOOD HODGE «C*™ 








“More thanaSymbol.’”’ 


les : : Works & Service : 
11, BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1. BLACKWOOD HODGE (Ireland) Ltd. | HUNSBURY, NORTHAMPTON 
Telephone: Mayfair 9514. 201, PEARSE STREET, DUBLIN. Telephone: Northampton 5262. 


NEW YORK @ SOUTH AFRICA @ EAST AFRICA © INDIA AND PAKISTAN 











‘* No other tyre will really 





satisfy me now’”’ 


drawbar-pull. The rubber dipped, 
friction-insulated cord body and 
rugged tread have tremendous 
toughness and long life. 


Deep traction bars angled for self- 
cleaning, each strongly braced by 
three supporting bars. The unique 
‘centre bite’ transmits maximum 
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TRAVELLING 
NATURALIST 


Anthony Buxton 


A new book by the author of 
Fisherman Naturalist in which 
natural history is agreeably 
mingled with a variety of sport- 
ing experiences both at home 
and abroad. Illustrated 10s 6d 


BIRD LIFE 
IN CORNWALL 


Lt.-Col. B. H. Ryves 


A comprehensive guide to the 

birds of Cornwall, numbering 

over 245 species. 

Illustrated with 16 fine pen-and- 

ink drawings by R.A. Richardson. 
10s 6d 


THE FIRE OX 


AND OTHER YEARS 


Suydam Cutting 
The story of a series of journeys 
to the earth’s least accessible 
places—Tibet, Nepal, Lhasa, 
Assam, etc. 
With 128 pages of magnificent 
photographs. 30s 


THE 
HORSEMAN’S 
YEAR 


Edited by Lt.-Col. W. E. Lyon 


“The reputation of this book 
is assured both by the contents 
and the manner of production 
of itssecondnumber. Theeditor 
has left out no item of impor- 
tance, and the contributors are 
acknowledged experts. The 
Horseman’s Year is indeed a 
very able summary, and one of 
permanent value as a book of 
reference.”—FIELD 10s 6d 


COLLINS 


ST. JAMES’S PLACE LONDON 
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PICTURE 


OF THE ENGLISH 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. HAROLD ACTON, the 
M author of Memoirs of an 
Aesthete (Methuen, 21s.), once 
wrote a novel called Humdrum, and in 
these present pages he complains of 
the treatment the book received at the 
hands of a reviewer. ‘‘He proceeded 
steadily to demolish my novel until 
there was nothing left of it : I knew as 
much about English people and cus- 
toms, it appeared, as a Chinese who 
had derived his information from the 
back numbers of Punch.”’ 
I have not read Humdrum and, 
therefore, cannot know whether the 
reviewer was right or wrong, but these 


poets quick and dead?’ Very well. 
Going to war is one thing. Winning 
wars is another, and they are not won 
on hot air. One could understand an 
excitable adolescent forming the 
opinions here expressed. It is more 
difficult to understand their being re- 
inforced by an adult—that is, if he 
wishes to claim to understand the 
English. I, for one, would regret it if 
they ever took a fancy for that kind of 
oratory. 

This book’s value is precisely in 
the fact that Mr. Acton does not under- 
stand the English. He confesses, on 
his return to England after long resi- 


BABA BABABABABAAAPAQAAUAAAAAAAAMD 


MEMOIRS OF AN ASSTHETE. By Harold Acton 
(Methuen, 2Is.) 


THE FIRE OX AND OTHER YEARS. By Suydam Cutting 
(Collins, 30s.) 


SISLEY. Text by Pierre de Colombier 
(Collins, 30s.) 


LIFE STORY. By Phyllis Bentley 
(Gollancz, 10s. 6d.) 
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memoirs give me a predisposition to 
think that he was right. Mr. Acton, 
born in Italy, living there throughout 
his early years, spending some time in 
France and many years in China, 
attended a preparatory school in 
England, and thence went on to Eton 
and Oxford. This, really, appears to 
have been the length and breadth of 
his knowledge of England, and few will 
deny that school and university are 
specialised enclaves that have few 
doors opening into the general life of 
a country. For the holidays, even 
during part of World War I, Mr. 
Acton managed to return to Italy. 


‘“*PERVASION OF KHAKI’’ 

I shall extract from this book one 
episode which shows the author’s 
inability to understand the English. 
During that first Great War he was 
a schoolboy here. ‘‘Everywhere the 
severe-eyed, heavily moustachioed 
Kitchener pointed at your conscience 
with the reminder ‘Your King and 
Country need you!’ And, one by one, 
the younger masters joined up; almost 
everybody except ourselves was in 
some sort of uniform. The pervasion 
of khaki began, and with it a new 
brand of humour, a new vocabulary of 
jingo jauntiness and songs to match, 
from all of which I shrank inwardly.” 

From this he shrank; but to what 
would his response have rushed forth ? 
He quotes a bombastic oration by 
d’Annunzio, calling on the Italians to 
enter the war: ‘“‘Our Genius calls on 
us to set our mark on. the inchoate 
mass of the new world. The same 
breath has returned to our skies which 
inspired those prodigious lines in which 
Dante evokes the flight of the Roman 
eagle, oh citizens, the flight of your 
eagle. ... Thrown is the die on the 
red table of the world.’’ Mr. Acton 
asks: ‘‘ What other country ever went 
to war with thunders of applause to 


dence in China: ‘‘The genius of the 
Chinese people kept me warm, and 
here I have not been able to find a sub- 
stitute.’’ Ifthe author has any claim 
to be heard, it is as what he calls ‘“‘a 
citizen of the world,’’ and the duty of 
such citizens, as he tells us, is ‘‘to 
remind our fellow-creatures of what 
they are fast forgetting, that true cul- 
ture is universal.’’ He sets out his 
credo thus: ‘‘For me, beauty is the 
vital principle pervading the universe 
—glistening in stars, glowing in 
flowers, moving with clouds, flowing 
with water, permeating nature and 
mankind. By contemplating the 
mystical manifestations of this vital 
principle we expand into something 
greater than we were born.”’ 


MUSIC MISSING 


As a witness to this principle, 
then, Mr. Acton has importance. It is 
the principle Wordsworth never tired 
of setting forth, though, threaded 
through it, he was not unaware of 

The still, sad music of humanity, 

Not harsh nor grating, though of 

ample power 

To chasten and subdue. 

It is this music which one misses 
from Mr. Acton’s book. He speaks of 
himself as “quite a rare person,”’ but 
one would rather call him rarefied. He 
says of himself as a writer : ‘‘So often 
is the virgin sheet of paper more real 
than what one has to say, and so often 
one regrets having marred it.’’ But 
there it is : willy-nilly, each of us must 
write his page for better or worse. 
“‘Heard melodies are sweet, but those 
unheard are sweeter.’’ Nevertheless, 
a poet can’t be judged on the perfec- 
tion of his unwritten work, and the 
loftiest thoughts about living may not 
be worth so much as the life of a man 
who has sung the song as best he may, 
false notes and all. Mr. Acton’s book 
is well worth reading, for its pictures 
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A dees seal teeke 
This is 
Australia 


We do not pretend that this is 
everybody’s book—its size, price, 
character (and the limited number 
we have imported from Australia ! ) 
all militate against it being so. It 
is, however, the finest piece of 
book-production to come out of 
Australia so far, and a_ superb 
social study in text and illustration, 
There are 400 pages of art paper, 
the size is 124” x 9#”, and abund- 
ant illustrations include many 
photographs in colour and mono- 
chrome. The work has _ been 
sponsored by the Commonwealth 
Government and all the State 
Governments of Australia. Edited 
by OSWALD L. ZIEGLER and designed 
by Gert SELLHEIM. 50/- net 





Heyday 
of a Wizard 


JEAN BURTON 


The biography of DovuGLas 
DuNGLAS Home, the amazing 
19th-Century medium. With a 
Foreword by the late HARRY PRICE. 
Illustrated 10/6 net 
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Garrick 
MARGARET BARTON 
This lively biography also con- 
trasts Garrick with Dr. Johnson. 
Illustrated. 21/- 


The Georgian Buildings 
of Bath W. ISON 


The most comprehensive and 
sumptuously illustrated account; 
with plans, 250 contemporary 
delineations, and many specially 
commissioned photographs. 
52/6 


Fakes OTTO KURZ 


The first serious attempt to solve 
the problem of artistic forgeries. 
A book to delight art collectors 
and crime students. 

With 99 plates. 


Old Glass 
‘aperweights 

E. H. BERGSTROM 
The undisputed authority on 
antique paperweights by one of 
the world’s foremost collectors. 
20 full-page colour plates and 
88 half-tones. 42/- 


30/- 


Bird Haunts in 


Northern Britain 

G. K. YEATES 
This companion volume to Bird 
Haunts in Southern England 
will need no recommendation to 
bird and country lovers. 
119 plates, some in colour. 25/- 
The Seven Thunders 

Ss. G. MILLIN 
The final volume of Mrs. 
Millin’s unique war-diary. 21/- 
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HUNDREDFOLD 


country-life 
book by 


Monica M. 


HUTCHINGS 


‘Hundredfold’ comes fresh 
from the country and gives you 
{| more about CHURCH FARM 
qj more of the author’s own lovely 
photographs. ‘She plies a bril - 
liant camera and a quiet pen’ 
says the ‘Observer’ 
‘Her best book ... brings home 
fundamental truths in a most 
attractive way.’ 
H. J. Massingham 


8s. 6d. 
The publishers are 
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Just Out 


A long new novel by 
P. G. 
Wodehouse 


SPRING FEVER 
A gloriously hilarious chron- 
icle from “‘the greatest master 
we have of the novel intended 
to make us laugh.”’ | 
8s. 6d. net 


Peter Traill’s 
THE PORTLY PEREGRINE 
“Peter Traill writes, with a 
charming assurance, what 
seems to be an_ entirely 
ordinary story, and then in 
some odd way this story be- 
comes not ordinary at all... . 
It turns into fantasy of the most 
delicate and unexpected kind.” 

Ralph Straus (Sunday Times). 
8s. 6d. net 


A Study of 
Fishes 


By CHAPMAN PINCHER 
“| regard it as a triumph, 
unique in its field, a book that 
is unlikely to be superseded for 
many years.’’—Brian Vesey- 
Fitzgerald (John O’London’s). 
Profusely illustrated by the 
author. 15/- net 


Margaret of 


Anjou 
By J. J. BAGLEY 
“A clear, readable and honest 
account of one of the most in- 
teresting consorts ever mar- 
ried to an English king.’’— 
Time and Tide. 


ERT JENKINS = 











_———HERBERT JENKINS LTD.——' 


of the East rather than for its bubbling 
among the avant garde of art and let- 
ters in Europe, but, all through, one is 
plagued by a feeling that something is 
missing: some clue to the point at 
which speculation about life touches 
the sombre but exciting business of 
living it. 


ADVENTURE IN THE EAST 

Mr. Suydam Cutting is an Ameri- 
can who has travelled extensively, 
especially in the East. Ethiopia, 
Assam, Tibet, the Galapagos, the 
Celebes, Nepal, Burma—these have 
been the scenes of his adventures be- 
tween 1926 and 1939. His account of 
what he saw and did is contained in a 
volume which can only be described 
as sumptuous : The Fire Ox and Other 
Years (Collins, 30s.). Rarely, in these 
days, do we find a book printed in such 
generously large type, so ‘‘easy on the 
eye,’ with such a big attractive page, 
and with so many full-page pictures of 
places and people and animals. 

The text is laconic and factual. 
Mr. Cutting is not out to spread him- 
self in romantic narrative. He tells us 
what he saw in as few words as pos- 
sible. The longest and most detailed 
chapter is on Tibet, which he visited 
three times. He is one of the few 
people who have been not merely 
permitted but invited to visit Lhasa, 
and he gives a fine account of Tibet— 
a country in which no wheel, except 
the prayer-wheel, has been permitted 
to remain. There was an experiment 
with motor-cars. A length of motor 
road was built and three cars were 
imported. Mr. Cutting came upon 
them ‘‘fast disintegrating . . . the 
innovation was not appreciated, and 
during the last two years of his life the 
Dalai Lama ceased to use them.”’ 
There they were, ‘“‘rusty and decrepit 
reminders that Tibet’s only experi- 
ment with modern transport had not 
been a success.”’ 

It is a country in which ancient 
superstitions stand like dragons in the 
path of modern science. For example, 
‘““Captain Doctor W. S. Morgan of the 
British Mission’’ found much cataract 
of the eyes among the Tibetans, but 
‘the oracle or Tibetan medicine man”’ 
banned operations. ‘‘Then, happily, 
the oracle reversed itself and permitted 
the operations—but on one eye only ! 
But, oracle or no oracle, Doctor 
Morgan found that many of the men 
were returning on the sly for an illicit 
operation to cure the second eye. 
Wives, however, had to be content 
with one operation and hence one 
good eye.”’ 

Mr. Cutting is an observant 
traveller with a simple, effective way 
of saying what he sees. 


PICTURES FROM THE LOUVRE 

The firm of Collins is publishing 
a series of ‘reproductions in colour of 
paintings in the museums of the 
world,”’ and now to hand are the pic- 
tures of Sisley from the Louvre (30s.). 
Mr. Pierre de Colombier, who writes 
a brief introduction, points out that 
Sisley, an Englishman born in Paris 
and who spent virtually all his life in 


France, did not trouble to take out- 


naturalisation papers, ‘‘so that he has 
never legally belonged to the France 
whose countryside was the enchant- 
ment of his life.’’” How completely 
he belonged, in all but the formal 
sense, the pictures here reproduced 
make clear. He was a lover of the 
open-air, of sunshine filtered through 
cloud to fall in pearly light on water. 
Of the ten pictures, only one shows 
a cloudless sky, only two have no 
water. The ‘‘enchantment”’ that Mr 
Colombier speaks of is the thing one 
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most feels. The painter avoids any 
touch of drama. Each moment de- 
picted is isolated in a trance, in that 
“‘appropriatecalm’’ which Wordsworth 
saw as the artist’s net for catching his 
subject once for all. 


THE WHEEL FULL CIRCLE 

Miss Phyllis Bentley doesn’t want 
us to do any guessing as to what her 
new novel is about. It is called 
Life Story (Gollancz, 10s. 6d.), and, by 
this, I think she means, not the story 
of a particular life, but the story of 
life. ‘‘The struggle against oppression, 
the achievement of power, its corrup- 
tion in achievement causing revolt ’’— 
that’s how life goes. Putting it in 
homely language, an oppressed person 
will revolt when his oppressor becomes 
weak, and then, himself powerful at 
last, is likely to become an oppressor 
in turn. ‘How to break this cycle of 
domination . . . is one of the great 
human problems.”’ 

The life of Hannah Moorhouse is 
used as the medium for presenting the 
problem. We first meet Hannah as an 
oppressed child; we see her grow into 
a dominating woman whose children 
flee from her; we see them back, subtly 
but certainly taking into their own 
hands the dominance from which 
Hannah had once suffered and which 
she had once _ imposed. When 
Hannah’s grandson Gilbert cries to his 
mother, ‘‘ Don’t scold Grannie,’’ the 
wheel has come full circle. 

On her West Riding ground, with 
her West Riding characters, and with 
her deep knowledge of the wool trade 
to give her work a factual integrity 
Miss Bentley is hard to beat at doing 
the sort of thing she does here. Her 
landscape background is perfect. Her 
social and economic background 
changes with a sense of rightness 
through the three generations con- 
sidered. The incidents of the story 
arise inevitably out of the lives of 
those concerned; they are observed, 
not invented. It makes a most read- 
able and convincing book. 


a 


THE HORSE AND THE 
OLYMPIC GAMES 


HOSE who want to know a little 

about the origin, history, and 
revival of the Olympic Games, and 
a lot about the equestrian competi- 
tions now included in them, can find 
it all in Equestrian Olympic Games, 
Ancient and Modern (Welbecson Press, 
London, S.W.11, 7s. 6d.). As the 
author, E. Schmit-Jensen, himself 
a horseman of international repute, 
says, it is. a pocket guide. It is 
full of information, easily turned up. 

There is a short account of the 
original Olympic Games, _ which, 
founded in 776 B.c., continued at 
four-yearly intervals for eleven cen- 
turies until abolished by Theodosius. 
The equestrian element was _ intro- 
duced, in the shape of chariot racing, 
in the 25th Olympiad, 680 B.c.; ridden 
horse racing came in with the 33rd 
Olympiad, 648 sB.c. The ancient 
Greeks did not go in for jumping. 
The old Games were not international; 
only a Greek by birth could enter for 
them. The modern revival was 
effected by a Frenchman, Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin, and the first 
Games of the modern series took place 
at Athens in 1896. Equestrian events 
were reintroduced at Stockholm in 
1912, on the initiative of Sweden, con- 
sisting, as in the present case, of 
a Three-day Event, the Individual 
Dressage Test, and the Prix des 
Nations jumping competition. 

The book gives a complete record 
of all the equestrian competitions from 
1912 onwards, with rules, markings 
and winners. Altogether it is a use- 
ful, well-illustrated, and comprehen- 
sive compendium of information. 

C.. G, i. 
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HUTCHINSON 
BOOK NEWS 





Lieut.-Colonel 


F. A. M. 
WEBSTER 


OLY MPIC 
CAVALCADE 


Foreword by 
SIR HAROLD BOWDEN, 


G.B.E. 
Chairman of British Olympic 
Association 1930-34 


With 87 illustrations 21/- 


C. M. 
WOODHOUSE 


Former Commander of the Allied 
Military Mission to Greek 
Guerillas in Greece 


APPLE of 
DISCORD 


A survey of recent Greek politics in 
their international setting 21/- 


CHRISTOPHER 


SIDGWICK 
THE FEAST of 
THE LOCUSTS 


Recollections of travels in Europe 
With 17 illustrations 21/- 


WILLIE 
GRAHAM 


A biography of the Labour Leader 
the Rt. Hon. William Graham 


by T. N. GRAHAM 


With a Foreword by 
The Rt. Hon. 


C. R. ATTLEE, c.H., MP. 
With 16 illustrations 16/- 


LEON M. 


LION 
THE SURPRISE 
of MY LIFE 


The autobiography of the famous 
actor, playwright and producer 
With 21 illustrations 21/- 


HUTCHINSON 
Largest of Book Publishers 
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247 MORE POWER 


inthe NEW ‘CATEREF 
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Faster pulling, or larger implements... 
that is, MORE ‘WORK-POWER’ 


fhe new ‘Caterpillar’ D2 Diesel, with 
important engine improvements, gives 
32 HP at the drawbar, 38 HP at the 
belt—a power increase of 24%. 

This means that heavier loads, larger 
implements, can be handled at present 
speeds—or present jobs can be done 


faster, in a higher gear: previous 2nd 
gear jobs in 3rd, previous 3rd gear jobs . 
in 4th. 

Either way, more work is done. 1ne 


farmer saves time—and money. Write 


for full details, also for information on 
the new improved ‘ Caterpillar’ D4. 


STAND 79, Bath & West Show, Cardiff, May 26—29 


Jack Olding 


JACK OLDING & CO. LTD., HATFIELD 
HERTS « PHONE: HATFIELD 2333 


Midland Service and Spares Depots: Bilston and Perton, Staffs. Phone: Bilston 41731 
Scotland: L.O. Tractors Ltd., Coupar Angus, Perthshire. Phone: Coupar Angus 173 
Eire: Jack Olding & Co. (Ireland) Ltd., Sundrive Road, Kimmage, Dublin. Phone: Dublin 93529 
Northern Ireland: 14 Alfred Street, Belfast. Phone: Belfast 24547 








DISASTER CAME WITH THE 1947 FLOODS 


Take 
precautions 
today against 
avoidable 


losses 


Swirling muddy - brown 
waters reaching half way 
up barn and building —a 
sombre flood scene, Spring 
1947. Thawing snows 





created this havoc, and farmers lost livestock at a time when every 
animal, every bird, is needed for our economic recovery. We can afford no 
longer to let one single head go through avoidable loss. Weather cannot 
be controlled, but disease can. Ready to help are Evans veterinary 
products, the best that modern research and science can provide 
for protecting the health of all livestock. Ask for them always by name. 


QD VETERINARY PRODUCTS 


ABORTION VACCINE* - 


BLACKLEG VACCINE (Cattle)* - 


BLACKLEG VACCINE (Sheep) 


BRAXY VACCINE - LAMB DYSENTERY SERUM & VACCINE - LOUPING-ILL VACCINE 


MARSAN & MALAGRIDE (for Blackhead of Turkeys) 


PULPY KIDNEY (Ovitoxicus) SERUM 
ANTITOXIN¢® - 


SWINE ERYSIPELAS SERUM* - 
TUBERCULIN* * Supplied only by veterinary surgeons or against their prescriptions. 


MASTITIS VACCINE* - PIREVAN* 


TETANUS 


Made at The Evans Biological Institute by 


EVANS 


MEDICAL 


Liverpool and London 


SUPPLIES LTD 


175-59 1A8 
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BETTER HOUSING 


HE Central Landowners’ Asso- 
ciation and the National Farm- 
ers’ Union have again sought to 
impress on the Minister of Health the 
need for putting back on the Statute 
Book some legislation on the lines of 
the Housing (Rural Workers) Acts, 
which provided financial assistance for 
the re-conditioning of farm-workers’ 
cottages. The Minister says that time 
cannot be found in the present Parlia- 
mentary Session for the necessary 
Bill. Yet Parliament is occupied with 
some measures that seem to have very 
little immediate importance. If we 
can get ahead with the re-conditioning 
of existing farm cottages, this will help 
as much as any other measure to keep 
a contented labour force on the land. 
The few new houses which are being 
built in the agricultural districts seem 
to be earmarked for new entrants into 
the agricultural industry and, in any 
case, the regular farm-worker must 
look askance at rents of 15s. and 16s. 
a week, which is the charge that 
councils have to make for these agri- 
cultural houses. At the same time, 
there is now some building labour 
only partly employed in the rural 
areas and many small firms could use- 
fully undertake the re-conditioning of 
farm cottages. What is needed in 
most cases is the provision of better 
sanitation and a bathroom, and in 
some cases an extra bedroom is wanted. 
These improvements call for little 
in the way of materials compared 
with building a new house. There is 
much to be said for encouraging the 
conversion of every sound cottage into 
a really habitable house. There are 
many farms away from centres of 
population and amenities of modern 
civilisation where the younger men 
and their wives will not stay unless 
they are given a really good house. 
Are these farms to go derelict or be 
merely ranched for lack of labour? 


Size of Estates 


gery! through the Cambridge 
University Report on Land 
Ownership in the Eastern Counties, 
I have been interested particularly in 
the opinions expressed about the 
distribution of large agricultural 
estates. There is no doubt that the 
number of large estates (over 2,000 
acres) in East Anglia has declined 
during the past half-century, and 
where this break-up has been dictated 
by financial reasons the change came 
more readily on the poorer land. The 
income from this class of property is 
the first to suffer in times of agricul- 
tural distress. On fertile soils, where 
satisfactory tenancy can generally be 
negotiated, there is perhaps less 
inducement to change. But, once a 
large estate on such land has been 
divided, its bringing together by sub- 
sequent purchase of individual proper- 
ties may well be impossible. It seems, 
therefore, likely that there will be 
fewer large estates in the fertile dis- 
tricts than elsewhere; but it is difficult 
to obtain confirmation of this from the 
Cambridge Report, owing to the very 
diverse nature of soils. It does seem, 
however, that, while large private 
estates may have a greater proportion 
of poor land than their neighbours, 
they own a considerable area assessed 
as “good.’’ Doubtless the making and 
breaking of estates will continue unless, 
of course, State ownership of agricul- 
tural land becomes a live policy. 


Long Tenancies 


EFERRING again to the Cam- 
bridge Report, I see that at the 
time the farm survey was made in 
1941 about half the land rented by 
farmers has been in the same occupa- 
tion for more than nine years. Nearly 
70 per cent. of the land farmed at that 
time by owner-occupiers had been in 
their occupation for nine years and 
longer. To-day the farm tenant has 


a great measure of security. Some will 
say that the indifferent tenant has too 
much security for his own good and for 
the good of farming generally. From 
now onwards, under the Agriculture 
Act, no tenant farmer can be turned 
out of his farm without the consent of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. As 
regards the owner-occupiers, it is 
worth remembering that many of 
them acquired their holdings about 
1920 at inflated prices and they had 
not for many years the opportunity 
of disposing of their property without 
sacrifice. Stability of tenure in such 
cases has been due to force of circum. 
stances. To-day the values of agricul- 
tural land have risen again and the 
owner-occupier who installed himself 
in 1920 is, if he is so minded, able to 
get out of his farm without any con- 
siderable capital loss. 


Veterinary Practitioners 


OTH the National Veterinary 

Medical Association and _ the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
are objecting to the Government’s pro- 
posal that the unregistered prac- 
titioner should be allowed to call 
himself a “veterinary practitioner.”’ 
There are a few hundred men who are 
in practice to-day without having 
qualified according to the require- 
ments of the Royal College of Veterin- 
ary Surgeons. The qualifying course 
takes five years and some have taken 
a shoft cut into practice. In the 
Veterinary Surgeons Bill provision is 
made for a supplementary register to 
be kept by the College, and on this 
a man who has reached the age of 
28 years, is of good character and has 
been practising for at least seven out 
of the last 10 years can be registered. 
He will be subject to the full profes- 
sional discipline imposed by the Col- 
lege and he will be allowed to call 
himself a ‘veterinary practitioner.” 
It is to this that objection is raised in 
the profession. It is said, truly 
enough, that the farmer—and, indeed, 
the man-in-the-street—talks about 
a “vet” and that little distinction 
could in practice be drawn between 
the man entitled to call himself 
a ‘‘veterinary surgeon”’ and the man 
who calls himself a “veterinary 
practitioner.’’ The profession would 
prefer some alternative name for those 
who have not taken the full qualifying 
course. “Animal practitioner” is a 
possible alternative. It should be 
added that the supplementary register 
is only intended for those already in 
practice without official qualifications. 
No more names would be added. 


Harvesting Linseed 


HOSE who are growing linseed 

for the first time should read the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s Growmore 
leaflet No. 96, which they will be able 
to get from the office of the county 
committee. The harvesting and 
threshing of linseed will be a new 
experience for many and it is always 
well to take advantage of what has 
been learnt by others. We may all of 
us hope to get a combine harvester to 
deal with the linseed, but there is an 
official word of warning to the effect 
that direct combining is not generally 
very satisfactory in this country, 
owing to uneven ripening of the seed 
capsules and lack of uniformity of the 
crop in different parts of the field. 
Where the straw is at all unripe, there 
is the tendency for it to wind round 
the drum. Moreover, many combine 
harvesters leak badly when threshing 
linseed and some of the seed may be 
wasted by spilling unless all cracks 
are filled up with putty or adhesive 
tape. It is essential to have the crop 
absolutely dry during threshing, and 
it may be safer to cut with the binder 
and stook, stack and thresh with 
a standard machine. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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PROPERTY OWNERS 


TO SHARE 


N these days, when the average 
I citizen is bewildered by so many 

regulations, it is refreshing to find 
that the Central Land Board, whose 
prime duty it is to administer the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 
have adopted a realistic and sensible 
attitude. Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, 
the chairman of the Board, refuses to 
make heavy weather of what is indeed 
a formidable task, and his recent 
address to the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors, in which he 
broadly outlined the effects of the Act, 
was admirably concise. 

He said that the Act had two 
major aspects : payments to be made 
to landowners in respect of deprecia- 
tion of land values as a result of the 
Act, and the charges to be paid by 
landowners whenever development 
(including a material change of use) 
inproved the value of the land. In 
this issue it is intended to give a 
résumé of his observations on the first 
of these aspects. 


DEPRECIATION OF LAND 
VALUES 

gpg nie from the draft copy of 

an explanatory pamphlet that 
accompanies the form to be issued by 
the Central Land Board to claimants 
to a share in the £300,000,000 set aside 
by the Government as compensation 
for loss of development rights, Sir 
Malcolm explained that after July 1, 
1948, (the “appointed day’’), any 
development of land (unless specially 
exempted) would attract a develop- 
ment charge, representing such 
increase in value of the land as is due 
to permission for the particular 
development. Also, when land was 
compulsorily acquired the price paid 
would exclude any potential value 
which the land might possess for use 
for a different purpose than its existing 
use. Lastly, in the normal case no 
compensation would be payable if 
planning permission was refused. 

The combined effect of these pro- 
visions would be that the value of all 
land would be “ pegged’’ to its value 
for its existing use. The owner of the 
land with potential value for develop- 
ment would lose this extra value, and 
the land would thus be “depreciated 
in value by the Act.’’ For the pur- 
poses of the Act “land” meant land 
in the ordinary sense and included also 
any buildings, structures or erections 
on it (but not plant and machinery in 
a building) and also minerals in it or 
under it. Development meant the 
carrying out of building, engineering, 
mining or other operations in, on, over 
or under land, or the making of any 
material change in the use of any 
building or other land. 

CLAIMS FOR PAYMENT 
x AM often asked,’ said Sir 

Malcolm, ‘‘ who can make a claim 
for payment, and within what time 
must the claim be made? The 
answer to the first question is any 
person who held a freehold or lease- 
hold interest in land on July 1, 1948. 
If the land was acquired by a public 
or local authority on or after August 6, 
1947, and before July 1, 1948, the 
previous owner can normally claim. 
A mortgage is not a lease under the 
Act and a mortgagee should see that 
a Claim is made by or on behalf of the 
mortgagor. Joint owners must make 
one claim jointly. The answer to the 
second question is that all claims 
must be made by not later than 
March 31, 1949. Unless a claim is 
made duly and punctually all rights to 
receive payment will. be lost. The 
Board have power in exceptional 
circumstances to extend the time limit 
but in no circumstances are authorised 
to extend beyond June 30, 1949. 


Payments will be made not later than 


£300,000,000 


June 30, 1953, except where delay 
occurs in settling the claim, and will 
be made in negotiable Government 
Stock. Interest (less tax) from July 1, 
1948, will be paid in cash.” 


SIZE OF CLAIMS 


Mb posts eoreng to the size of claims that 
could be made, Sir Malcolm said 
that any unit of land could be selected. 
For instance, a property-owner could 
claim in respect of the whole or part 
of his land, or, if the land included 
buildings, in respect of a building, a 
group of buildings, or a part of a 
building. If, however, he claimed in 
respect of several units, a separate 
claim would have to be made for each 
unit. No payment could be made if 
the development value was (on 
average) £20 or less per acre or one 
tenth or less of the restricted, value, 
that is to say, the market value of the 
interest in the land restricted to its 
existing use. 

Sir Malcolm advised claimants to 
seek professional advice, and stated 
that the Central Land Board had been 
authorised to make a contribution 
towards the fees incurred 


2,700-ACRE ESTATE SOLD 


HE Woodborough and Cameron 

Estate, about seven miles south- 
west of Bath, Somerset, has been sold 
by Messrs. George Trollope and Sons 
to a client of Messrs. R. C. Knight and 
Sons. The estate extends to over 
2,700 acres and includes 10 farms, 
more than 70 cottages, and numerous 
parcels of accommodation land and 
woodland. The various collieries on 
and around the estate, now vested in 
the National Coal Board, were pre- 
viously owned by Somerset Collieries, 
Ltd., of which company the vendor 
was chairman. He it was who 
originated the idea of planting disused 
slag heaps with coniferous trees, thus 
disguising what would have been an 
ugly landscape, and providing timber 
for pit-props. The mansion, which has 
a very fine Charles II staircase, has 
since been resold. 

Among other recent property 
sales are : Enton Hall, Witley, Surrey, 
a modern mansion with 24 cottages 
and 240 acres which has been sold 
privately before the auction by Messrs. 
H. B. Baverstock on behalf of Mrs. 
H. E. Chichester; Icomb Place, Stow- 
on-the-Wold, reputed to be the oldest 
inhabited house in Gloucestershire, 
which has been sold by Messrs. 
Jackson-Stops (Cirencester), acting for 
Mr. Kenneth de Courcy; and, with the 
exception of one farm, the Auchenhove 
Estate, near Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, 
which fetched £17,696 at an auction 
conducted by Messrs. Jackson-Stops 
and Staff, on behalf of Messrs. Mar- 
grave Estates, Ltd., Leeds, the vendors. 

The. Tasburgh Grange Estate, of 
224 acres at Tasburgh, Norfolk, 
fetched £14,800 when auctioned at 
Norwich by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley on behalf of Captain A. T. 
M. Berney-Ficklin. The property was 
sold to a client of Mr. W. Balch. 


£5,000 A YEAR FROM RENTS 


LARGE part of the Witton 

Estate, Blackburn, Lancashire, 
comprising a number of perpetual chief 
rents secured on residential and busi- 
ness property in the city of Blackburn, 
with several freehold farms and com- 
mercial premises, the whole producing 
an income of £5,000 a year, are to be 
auctioned as a whole or in 400 lots by 
Messrs. Curtis and Henson acting on 
behalf of Major-General R. G. Feilden. 
The Witton Estate has been the 
property of the Feildens for more than 
a hundred years, though Witton Park, 
the family home, was recently pur- 
chased by the Blackburn City Council. 

PROCURATOR. 
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The Royal Horticultural Society 





GREAT SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


ROYAL HOSPITAL GROUNDS 


CHELSEA 
May 26, 27 and 28, 1948 


Hours and Prices of Admission for Non-Fellows : 

10/- 
5/- 
2/6 


Wednesday, May 26 - Ipm.to8 pm. - 
Thursday, May 27 - - 12 noonto 8 p.m. - 
Friday, May 28 - - - 8am. to5 pm. - 


FELLOWS’ TICKETS ADMIT FREE 





Anyone interested in horticulture is eligible for election 
as a Fellow and is invited to join the Society. 





For particulars apply to: 
THE SECRETARY, R.H.S., VINCENT SQUARE, S.W.1 


RAVINIA! 














...the aha with the 
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SYMBOL OF Ed SERVICE 


INTERNATIONAL 
WARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. of GT. BRITAIN Ltd. 
Harvester House, 259 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.I 
Telephone: Clerkenwell 4921. Telegrams: Intharco, Barb, London. 


WORKS: LIVERPOOL, DONCASTER 
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Leghorn bonnet cut away at the back with 
a vei) dotted with straw bows. Langée 


Dark silk suit in navy grosgrain with neat basqued jacket, full 
gored skirt, lace collar. Susan Small frora Jay’s 


(Right) Cool white crépe, hand-painted with carnations 
on the gathered skirt, a trail of pink leaves on the 
simple bodice. Rima from MacDonald’s, of Glasgow 


Photographs CountTRY LIFE Studio 


“\HE clothes designed for garden parties and Ascot are definitely pic- 
turesque. The new lines lend themselves to these party clothes perfectly, 
and all the curves, flounces and general exuberance of the silhouette 

make some enchanting clothes for all shapes and sizes, for by no means all the 
new styles are for the very young and slim; charming dresses with long, full 
skirts are easy to wear by those who prefer more sober clothes. Many of the 
more elaborate dresses show the influence of the Oscar Wilde film, others 
recall the early paintings of Renoir, others go earlier still with their Pompadour 
frills and hairdressing and shepherdess hats. Perhaps.the prettiest of all are 
the full gored skirts ending about midcalf, with prim, close-fitting bodices 
worn with small oval hats or half-moon bonnets laden with flowers. 

The suit in dark glossy taffeta or poult with lawn or lace collar and 
fanciful hat effervescing with coloured veiling is an enchanting fashion, right 
in the mood of the moment. With it, many women wear a fringe or a bang on 
the forehead, dainty sandals lacing high up on the ankle, carry a small bag 
like a Victorian reticule and a frilly parasol straight from the Wilde film. 
Immense leghorns with their brims curving upwards and filled in with folds 
of tulle, with a full-blown rose here and there, are shown with sprigged or 
pin-striped silks, the wide skirts with a narrow white ruffle at the hem or with 
the hem piped with the colour of the stripe or sprig. Ribbons are tied around 
the tiny waists, hips are lined with canvas; so, often, are the bodices. Under- 
neath are frilled white lawn or taffeta waist petticoats, or princess petticoats 
boned at the waist—ruffled at the hem. The dresses are intended for the 
theatre and for dinner as well as smart outdoor summer functions. 

Long coats in embossed silks or taffeta are usually in dark colours or 
black and worn over chiffon dresses, elaborately gauged on the bodices, and 
intricately pleated in layers in the skirts, which have great width at the hem 
and are then compressed into the tiny waists by honeycomb stitching. 
Sleeves on the dresses are almost non-existent; on the coats they are shaped 

(Continued on page 1048) 
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The lovely silhouette of in-the-fashion clothes 
needs a Youthline ‘‘Waspie’’ underneath. 
In peach it costs £3 13 0 and three coupons 


Regret no approval. Postage extra. 


lf of Scotland 


DALY AND SONS LTD SAUCHIEHALL STREET GLASGOW C2 
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Tiny waisted, full-skirted suits 
in soft tweed are included in 
the new Aquascutum collection 
for Spring . . . as well as the 
tailored classics for which 
Aquascutum is famous. Bright 
colours of delicate neutrals . . 
designed with decided origin- 
ality . . . ready-to-wear or 
made-to-measure from the finest 
British fabrics. 


i 


100 rEcENT street JOO 











A Cloth al. il 7 t 
I eee Ee Se ee SO Wholesale Couture ~ Member of the London Model House Group 
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like balloons or have deep dolman armholes toshes, mostly in brightish colours, and mad. 
and taper to the tight waistbands, or end at in the classic shape with a belt, pockets ang 
bracelet length. The silk coats are wide at the storm collar, often also with a hood. Pure 
hemline and gored to the neat waists, falling silk crépe-de-chine waterproofs are also 
into ripples of fullness below the hips, and ex- shown, and look very gay and pretty as well 
tremely elegant. For the larger woman, they as being practical. The regulation dust- 
are shaped with considerably less fullness, on coloured mackintosh is often made with plaid 
straighter lines altogether, but they still facing or lining and a plaid lining to the hood, 
retain a nipped waist look. Black is smart; as well as an absolutely classic waterproof, 
so is dove-grey and bronze-brown worn with Aquascutum show their proofed West of 
bronze court shoes and pale yellow Maréchal England suitings in neutral colours, mostly 
Niel roses set in the wide undulating brims greys and browns, in rather neat checks, and 
of the crinoline straw hats. they make two styles—one with raglan 
Since, as we know, the sun does not sleeves and the other with a set-in sleeve, 
always shine at these summer functions, These are by no means too heavy for most 
a word about coats and mackintoshes is not summer days and have a good deal of 
amiss. The mackintosh situation has been warmth on a really cold day, as they are 
greatly improved by the advent of nylon, so closely woven that they can withstand 
which is a material admirably suited for the wind. 
a garment that needs to be both strong and The camel coat is back again in force, 
light. Various fine nylons in the poplin and mostly in the authentic camel colour, but it 
taffeta family are being tailored into mackin- is also being shown in becoming pastel shades 
of powder-blue and a soft pink, usually 
woven with a mixture of wool. It has 
altered its lines in tune with the times, 
but still retains its basic simplicity, 
which is its great charm and chic, 
Hemlines are nearly mid-calf, backs 
are flared, armholes deepened, sleeves 
widened. Some of the coats achieve a 
fashionable pyramid silhouette with 
Bally Vanden in leghern i 1 narrow sloping shoulders and full flared 
With Mine Gisiees “ok. > beck. 4 we hemline; others have a very full back 
Miss Hammond .: : te belted in, but they still keep their 
trim look. A few very gay plaids in 
bright mixed pastels are also making 
5 : Lee their appearance for the same casual 
(Right) Tagel straw, the colour of ose Ae type of coat, mostly on light or white 
burnt toast, lined with black : . ; grounds and in thick, warm tweed. 
velvet and trimmed with red and Shapes are the same as for the camels, 
black currants. Langée though there are also some _ three- 
quarter coats which are even fuller 
and slightly more exotic in shape. 
P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 


CROSSWORD No. 954 cio 


3. Sky-master normally grounded (10) 
Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 9 and 10. Will Kemp’s Elizabethan exploit 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 954, Country LiFe, (4. 4. 6 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 49 Not at home, evidently (5) 
first post on Thursday, May 27, 1948. 13. Lady of the Lebanon (6) 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 15. Makes half and describes all 13 (3) 


fi ? 3 la r 7 i) ~y Result of a summing up (5) 











. Showing fearful emotion (9) 
22. But less discreet w th sovereigns? (9) 
24. Found in riverside haunts (5) 
25. Inexperienced in the reverse of 23 (3) 


e 26. Horse-like in one respect (6) 
S58 USSeeee 
32 and 33. Cold situation (2, 3, 9) 
= ae 34. Yorkshire castle (10) 
35. ‘How weary, Stale, flat, and unprofitable 


Ic **Seem to me all the of this world.” 
—Shakespeare (4) 
a we , 


" DOWN 


Ie a ae wt . Take gratuities with them (10) 
ROWLAND WARD’S SRA ch MW BR le 
. The gaps it can fill! (9) 
5. They should have an elevating effect, except 
EXHIBITION to the victims out of whom they are taken (5) 
‘ 3. ‘With which she followed my poor father’s 
Heed ME ul body 
of ‘* Like , all tears.’’—Shakespeare (5) 
Lo = ewe ee . Often has a Persian associate (4) 
7 = . Ben Jonson is thus apostrophised (4) 
ee, ee ee GNA cd ee 
ANIMAL PICTURES . Bell in quad (3) 
* 3 . It is no rash (anagr.) (10) 


by ea a B ; & . What the collector does making a start with 
’ Le Seeee ARS an assortment of great eggs (10) 
. Nice egret (anagr.) (9) 
GEORGE E. LODGE & ge 2 & ¢ 21. The cattle feed (6) 

3. “Ancestral voices prophesying ——.” 


2nd-19th June inclusive —Coleridge (3) 
. Subject for a composer (5) 


T . Incurred in making good our pigsty (5) 
SPORTING AND NATURAL Name ¥ : 30. To have difficulty with the sibilants (4) 
Sepang yaaa 31, This sail should be a knock-out (4) 


HISTORY GALLERIES Address 
for 


; winner of Crossword No. 952 ‘is 

PICTURES BOOKS SOLUTION TO No. 953. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which The . ” 
appeared in the issue of May 14, will be announced next week. Lady Beaumont, 
TAXIDERMY GIFTS ACROSS.—1, Parishioner; 9, Ebony; 10, Retaliate; 11, Copy; 

12, Sorry; 13, Gobi; 16, Ascot; i7, Stella; 19, Orange; 20, Usual; 22, Hail; The Dower House, 
— 3, Study; 24, Ebor; 27, Perpignan; 28, Erica; 29, Registering. . 

166/7, PICCADILLY. W.1 DOWN.—1, Prospect; 2, Rays; 3, Sermons in stones; 4, Interdepen- Slindon, near Arundel, 

[4 r) ot dence; 5, Nile; 6, Reason; 7, Merchant ships; 8, Peninsular war; 14 and Sussex 

15, Storm cloud; 18, Tumbling; 21, Mirror; 25, Ling; 26, Levi. - aac 















































CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-soid, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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DRESSING 


the 






Baby's attractive Matinee 
Jacket with Bonnet to 
match in pale blue, peach 
and white pure silk crepe- 
de-chine, edged tulle. Hand 
embroidered design. For 


AG - 
baby 6 months to | year. we o 


Boy’s Romper in pale blue crepe-de-chine 
cross-over style fastening at side and round 


waist with large pearl buttons. Collar 
and cuffs edged frilling. 


Exclusive design in Baby’s Organdie Dress, 

edged real Binche lace with design of Point 

Turc in pale blue. For baby 6 months to 
| year. 


THE WHITE HOUSE (s,ci:..) LTD. 


51-52 New Bond Street, LONDON W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 5473 




















There are many imitations 


THE continued popularity of Aertex cellular fabric over 
the last sixty years has led to many inferior imitations, which 
are often loosely described as ‘* Aertex.’’ But the real Aertex, 


which is cool in summer and warm in winter, is unique. It has 





never been successfully copied. You can 
Genuine 
Aertex garments 


tell a genuine Aertex garment by this label. 
bear this label 


but only one 


AFRTEX 
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Stoching Jersey makes Uhis dress ty BQDuutle 


Whe esl shofis have Quelle clothes 
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: OVERHEARD ON THE MARKET GARDEN 
MORTGAGE 


Loans 


FOR ALL FARM 
PURPOSES 





Loans up to 
two-thirds of the 


| cerinitural vale \ | wouldnt be without 2 


of properties at ‘ serene nana whlibiOTD, i at 


Bi | Colwood ” xzgeSe36: 
2/, hd 





























“1 don’t know how I ever managed 
interest before I bought my Colwood Motor Hoe. © 
I have § acres under intensive cultivation 


and my Colwood has made the worry of ~%. 

































" ie weeding a thing of the past. It is so easy 
ANNUAL PAYMENT #comr t < its lightness and manoeuvra ‘a 
- in b Se, ‘ i - 
; INTEREST (34% )andREPAY- vnunet sctilnes ore we 
Do you requre— MENT of the amount borrowed bility mean I can safely give ti to a gir 
per £100 of loan in— to work. It has solved the labour problem 
& ASSISTANCE TO BUY A FARM * 4 for me and saved me money. I can get » 
@ MONEY TO REPAY EXISTING BORROWING | 60 years £4. 0.0 per ann. my hoeing and cultivating done five times aaa 
AT A HIGHER INTEREST RATE fF as quickly as before. There’s a further Growers, 
i Nurseryme 
@ NEW COTTAGES 50 years £4 ® 5 . 0 per ann. point—I can cut my lawn, and the aia oe a re 
grass near the apple trees, with the dividuals up and 
ears er ann. 
S NEW FARM BUILDINGS . 405 £4 : 13 3 4 P Colwood. The makers can supply a simple poets ye iene, 
@ REPAIRS TO FARMHOUSE OR BUILDINGS | 30 years £5 . 8. 4 per ann. and quickly attachable outfit which turns are solving, chee 
the machine into an efficient motor lawn b Iti : 
3 y cultivating 
@ ORAINAGE OF YOUR LAND 20 year s£7.0.0 P cranes: mower with a four-stroke engine and three fiw sium — —— pre: 
‘ oe gardens with the 
OR IMPROVEMENT TO YouR property | 10 years £11.18.10 per ann. forward speeds. at that! It's really two Qi Colwood Motor 
PET hal paar machines in one. I am thinking of buying ‘lls —_ “— ern 
p : waitin ists i 
taitiaad olf yearly) a few more acres soon. If I do, I will have \ every ccigaun. 7 
* Appropriate Tax Relief another Colwood—it will pay for itself place your order 
‘ . id allowed ney 4 with your nearest 
Spread the cost over a term of years hy \% respect of interest paid allowe within a few months. agent as soon as 
taking a loan on mortgage of your Riad in the current year. possible. 
~ and. 








Mortgage loans for improvements in cases where income tax relief 
is obtained under the Income Tax Act 194), may be made repayable 
on special terms. 


Send for explanatory leaflets to the ps 
AGRICULTURAL MORTGAGE CORPORATION LTD. Vv 
Stone Fouse, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
OR ASK YOUR BANK MANAGER DASHWOOD ENGINEERING LTD., EMPIRE WORKS, HOWARD RD., LONDON, S.E.20 
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C. A, PETO Ltd. 


AUTOMOBILES 
Agents for Leading Makes of New 
and Used Cars. 


The 
World’s 
Best-Known 


EMBROCATION 


Enjoying universal favour for 
over a hundred years, Elliman’s 
continues to grow in popularity, 
and is undoubtedly the World’s 
best-known Embrocation. It 
has been used and trusted by 

generations of sufferers from PROPRIETORS : 


RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO SOUTHARD’S of LONDON 


a STIFFNESS Etc. ESTABLISHED 1814 


OLD 


42, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. Mayrair 3051. 


EMPIRE QUALITY WINES | MUCH MORE THAN AN 
INVALID CARRIAGE ~ 














Six Gold Medal Awards, 
London, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1947. 





INVACAR is supreme among invalid carriages for 
its reliability, comfort, and adaptability, bringing 
all the joys of jolt-free town or country touring 
to all disabled. Our engineers have devised 
special designs to meet every possible requirement 
of the incapacitated whether for one or two-arm 
control. Furthermore the new “INVASTARTER ' 
SEMI-SELF STARTER removes the last difficulty for 
the elderly, or those afflicted with cardiac trouble, 
and enables them to be entirely self-reliant. 


PRICES: £198 two-arm control, t> 
£246 one-arm control. 


IINNACAR 


The Invalid Car of Quality 


another waesd f od quality and ons of Full particulars and Catalogue from : 
the oldest registered brands extant: INVACAR LTD. (Dept. C.L. 3) 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS toes eee 


WANTED FOR EXPORT 
and VICTORIAN AND GEORGIAN 
GOLD JEWELLERY 


Price no object for fine specimens— 
FURNISHING FABRICS ah, Diamonds, “Gems, Oia ‘lvr 
Antlaues, Plate, ete. | Call or send 


stered. Cash immediately. 












































THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO. LTD. LINDEN & CO., LTD. 
RANDALSTOWN, NORTHERN IRELAND ba hakau avin 
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Now that /ve 
got Calor Gas 
i or COORMG, 
lve forgotten 
what us like 


to be off 


e 4 
the mans 
soys H\| 
MRS. H. MOORE alll WAV @) 24 GA» 
s.snoone sme [ee 


DEVON 


Food up- 
production up 


It’s a natural law. We have to acknowledge 
it with our miners, our heavy workers and 
harvesters. We have to have industrial can- 
teens to try and make sure. 

The biggest single supplier of food-energy is 
pig-meat—a Ib. of pork yields three times the 
calories of a Ib. of beef. 

And every part of the pig is useful. From the 
great factories of such curers as Marsh & Baxter 
come not only hams but fresh pork, pickled 
pork, bath chaps, pies, puddings, trotters, livers, 
brawn, pork sausages, and tons of lard—to say 
nothing of bone meal and fertiliser. 

To grow our pigs at home is to do two things: 
Put up production and save dollars in doing it. r J 

If you can’t keep pigs, get your farmer friends CA LOR-- GAS 
to step it up, and, above all, press your M.P. for 
bigger pig rations. This isn’t politics, it’s plain 


commonsense. 1000 DEALERS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 
Issued by 










*% Larger cylinders (capacity 83 lbs.) are now available for domestic 
MARSH & BAXTER LTD users. These contain enough to supply the average household for 
8-10 weeks. Please write for full details of ‘Calor’ Gas service and 


in the interests of National nutrition appliances to Dept. \1A5 





See RC en a CALOR GAS (Distributing) CO. LTD., BELGROVE HOUSE, BELGROVE ST., LONDON, W.C.| 


RONUK 


rounmenns SANITARY POLISHES 


Sanitary Polish oy ” 
GIVE THE SHINE OF QUALITY 

ers 
on TO FLOORS AND FURNITURE 

RONUK 

LIMITED s ED ASK ALSO FOR 
PORTSLADE fWareo tHroucn @ “% ON U K 
Tove PRE-WAR STOCKISTS BOOT POLISH 

Se 






































BY APPOINTMENT é 
Gin Distillers to HM King George VI 
é BOOTH'S DISTILLERIES LIMITED ; 
4 
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potter Cem] MAXIMUM PRICES: 32/4 PER BOTTLE: 
Thea MAAS aren ee gi Kirgs % ‘ bi: 

HALF BOTTLE 16/11 (U.K, OW 
THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE 
SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIEN 





ONS & BARS 
. HOOPS ETC 
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EDOM” ee — “ sts 3 by Veenin Stok 


“T have had these Veldtschoen boots for about 15 years and they have Lotus Ltd. are pleased to announce that 

repairs to Vcldtschoen, which coz:ld not 

be put in hand owing to wartime re- 

strictions, may now be undertaken once 

more. Your Lotus Agent will spare 

fishing outings through wet grass and swampy land. I have been wet you the trouble of returning your 
Veldtschoen to the Makers. 


been real pals to me. Hundreds of times I have worn them on my 


through but my feet were always bone dry and warm as toast.” 


LOTUS 


Veldtschoen 
Boots and Shoes 


GUARANTEED WATERI’ROOF BY THE MANUFACTURERS, LOTUS LTD. 
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